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SEPARATION OF SUBSISTENCE FROM TUITION UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 550 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1953 


Howse or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITYER ON Epucarion aNnp TRAINING, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, dD. e. 

‘The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 356, Old 
House Office Building, Mr. William L. Springer presiding. 

Mr. Sprincer. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are meeting this morning to open hearings which are expected 
to run for the next 2 days to consider the question of separating subsis 
tence from tuition under Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress, the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, the so-called Korean 
GI bill of rights. 

It will be recalled that in the 82d Congress I was the author of an 
amendment which sought to accomplish the separation of subsistence 
from tuition but that the amendment was defeated by a narrow margin 
in this committee, and since the bill was passed under suspension of 
the rules, the parliamentary situation prohibited my offering the 
amendment on the floor. 

However, when the measure was considered in the Senate, the Edu 
cation and Labor Committee reported what was then designated as 
the Nixon amendment and the Senate subsequently passed it. In con 
ference this was stricken and as enacted into the law the entire pay- 
ment went to the veteran. The subcommittee is considering this ques 
tion and not any particular legislation because there is no bill en the 
subject pending before the committee at the present time. It is a sub 
ject which is most vital to this entire program and one that merits close 
and careful consideration. 

The four veterans’ organizations, the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, and AMVETS, have 
all been asked to testify on this question, but it is our understanding 
that all are here ready to testify with the exception of the Disabled 
American Veterans who do not wish to appear on this question. 

Because he has another appointment, I will call first Chancellor 
Heald of New York University who is here to represent the American 
Council on Education. 

The following is a list of the origination, the bill introduced and the 
sponsors of the provisions in the VRA Act of 1952 which pertains to 
direct lump- sum payments to veterans who meet in part the expenses 
of his subsistence tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment (sec. 
231. Publie Law 550, 82d Cong.) : 

First, the plan was originally introduced by Mr. Teague at hearings 


a 


mS. 1940, 82d Congress, before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
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Public Welfare, and discussed on pages 57, 58, 64, 66, 69, 72, 78, 105, 


and 131. 


Second, Mr. Teague as chairman of the House Select Committee To 
Investigate Educational, Training, and Loan Guaranty Programs 
Under the GI Bill, created pursuant to House Resolution 93, 82d 
Congress, introduced the plan at hearings before his committee, pages 


703 816, 


S17, anc 


| 4547. 


House Report No. 1375, 82d Congress, submitted pursuant to June 
4, 1951, through August 22, 1951; House Resolution 93, pages 1, 4, 


and 80, February 14, 1952. 
After the above action, the following is a list of bills, introduced in 
the 82d Congress, with reference to section 231, 


Congress: 


Bill No. and sponsor: 


H. R. ¢ 


372, Mr. 


H. R. 6425, Mr 


H. R. ¢ 
H.R 
H. hi. ¢ 
H.R 
H.R 
H. 1 


H. R. 6432, Mr. 
6895, Mr. 
7642, Mr. 
3135, Mr. 


H.R 
H. R. 
Ss. 


8. 3199, Mr. 


H. R. 
House : 

Heari 

on 

1 10) 

128 

135 


144 
149 


5d 


5426, Mr. 


6427, Mr. 


428, Mr. 
t. 6462, Mr. 
. 6474, Mr. 
t. 6579, Mr. 

2606, Mr. 


T7656. Mr 


Public Law 550, 82d 


Remarks 
Ostertag 
Teague 
Patten Identical with H. R. 6425. 
Kearney Do. 
Scudder a Do. 
Chudoff ‘ Do. 
Weichel Do 
Engle Do. 
Hill __.. Identical and companion with 
H. R. 6425 
Evins 


Rankin 
tankin 


Hill and Mr. McFarland_. Identical and companion with 
8 
Hill and Mr. McFarland Identical with H. R. 7656 as re- 


7656 as introduced. 


ported by House. 
Teague Amended and enacted into law. 


Sec. 2: 
ngs on several bills before the Committee 
Veterans’ Administration, pp. 1105, 1106, 
7, 1194, 1195, 1199, 1210, 1278, 1282, 1288 
9, 1311, 1813-1317, 1318-1319, 1348-1344, 1347, 
8, 1359, 1362, 1366-1367, 1383-1385, 1387 
1389, 1401-1402, 1408-1405, 1434-1485, 1438, 
8, 1444, 1445, 1471, 1473, 1478-1479, 1490 
1, 1507-1508, 1512, 532-1533, 1552, 1555, 
8, 1561, 1565-1566, 1584-1585, 1586, 1588, 
$-1595, 1610, 1611-1612. 1619-1625, 1631, 


159. 
164 
179 
181 


1, 1664, 
8. 1800. 
8, 1825-1 


1669, 1676, 1683, 1704-1705, 1730, 
1805, 1808, 1810, 1812, 1816, 1817 
826, 1840, 18483, and 1844—45. 


31, Publie 550, 82d Cong., Chronological History 


February 6, 1952, through 
March 11, 1952. 


Rept. No. 1948, with an amendment, pp. 5-6, 25, May 16, 1952. 
26, 31, 89, 93, 108, and 108. 


Rema 


rks by 


amendment, 


10, 


pp. A8 


Congressman Teague re Springer 
Congressional Record, vol. 98, pt. 


2921 9H25 


Avia 


Discussion re Springer amendment, Congressional 
Record, vol. 98, pt. 5, pp. 6268-6271. 

Debated and passed over, Congressional Record, 
vol. 98, pt. 5, pp. 6375, 6376, 6378, 6387, 6888-6389, 
63890, 6391, G8392. 6895-6398. 


Rules 


suspended and bill passed, Congres 


sional Record, vol. 98, pt. 5. pp. 6638—6641. 


Rema 


rks by 


amendment, 
11, pp. A3901-—3905. 


Rema 


rks by ¢ 


Record, vol. 98, pt. 11, pp. A3993—A3994. 


Congressman Teague re Springer 
Congressional Record, vol. 98, pt. 


‘ongressman Teague, Congressional 


May 26, 1952. 


May 29, 1952. 


June 2, 1952, 


June 5, 1952. 


June 20, 1952. 


June 24, 1952. 


| 
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Senate: 

Hearings on H. R. 7656 before the Special Sub- June 10 to 17, 1952. 
committee on Veterans Education and Reha- 
bilitation Benefits of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, pp. 5, 24-83, 34-35, 36, 
44-45, 46-47, 51, 54-57, 79-80, 86, 99-100, 108- 
109, 129-131, 132, 141, 146-149, 151-170, 172-176, 
181-182, 183, 185, 186—187, 211-212, 214, 216, 229, 
234, 249-250, 255-258, 267-269 

Rept. No. 1824, with amendment (Nixon amend- June 25, 1952. 
ment), p. 6. 

Debated and passed with amendments (Nixon June 28, 1952 
amendment adopted), Congressional Record, 
vol. 98, pt. 7, pp. 8417, 8422-8424. 

Conference: 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 2481), p. 18 July 3, 1952. 

Remarks by Congressman Teague (several state- Do. 
ments re Nixon amendment), Congressional 
Record, volume 98, pt. 11, pp. A42938—A4294, 
A4296. A4298-4299, A4300, A4310. 

House debated and agreed to conference report, July 4, 1952. 
Congressional Record, vol. 98, pt. 7, pp. 9396, 
9897-9398, 9400-9401, 9402, 940-4. 

May I say for the benefit of the witnesses who expect to testify this 
morning that we are limiting your statements to 15 minutes. The 
questions that may come as a result of that may be more extensive, 
but in order for the subcommittee to accomplish these hearings in 3 
days it will be necessary to limit the statements of any one witness to 
15> minutes. 

Chancellor Heald, you may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF CHANCELLOR HENRY T. HEALD, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. Hearp. I am Henry T. Heald, chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity. Iam here as a member and representative of the committee 
on relationships of higher education to the Federal Government of 
the American Council on Education. 

The American Council on Education is an organization whose 
membership is made up of educational institutions and organizations. 
It now includes 145 national and regional educational associations 
with interests in education at all levels, and 967 institutions, compris- 
ing 848 universities, colleges, and junior colleges, as well as State 
departments of education, public and private school systems, second- 
ary schools, public libraries, and educational divisions of business and 
industrial concerns. 

The council’s committee on relationships has been interested in edu- 
cational benefits for Korean veterans for a considerably longer period 
than Public Law 550 has been in existence. We were consulted by 
the Select Committee of the House under the ch: airmanship of Repre- 
sentative Teague before the bill was presented to the Congress, and 
have studied all available information on its effects since its enactment. 
We have also made three comprehensive surveys of facts and opinions 
among colleges and universities as the situation has developed. 

We believe there are several respects in which Public Law 550 can 
be improved, and we shall be glad to make specific recommendations 
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to this committee at any time when the act as a whole is under con- 
sideration. It is our understanding, however, that the present hear- 
ing is confined to the single question of the desirability of separating 
subsistence from tuition in payments to individual veterans. 

The only reason advanced for such a separation, so far as we know, 
is that it would then become possible to vary the tuition payments 
according to the tuition charges for which the individual veterans are 
liable at different institutions. That principle was embodied in pro 
posals made by the chairman of this committee and by former Senator 
Nixon before Public Law 550 was enacted by the Congress. 

Reg vardless of the merit of the proposals when originally made, it 
must be recognized that if similar proposals were adopted now, the 
effect would be to decrease total monthly payments to approximately 
half the veterans now enrolled in colleges under Public Law 550 in 


order to increase total payments to the other half. An alternative 
would be to designate the present total monthly payments as sub- 


sistence and add a variable monthly payment depending upon the 
tuition charged in each institution with perhaps certain limitations. 
The additional cost to the Government would depend, of course, on 
the size of the extra payments. 

Either proc ‘edure woul | be an effort to change the patte rn of enroll- 
ment as it is developing under Public Law 550 in the direction of 
placing more veterans in higher tuition institutions. The only sound 
justification for such an effort, in the judgment of our committee, 
would be convincing factual evidence that the enrollment pattern 
under Public Law 550 had become undesirable. Our belief, supported 
by a clear n lajority of colleges and universities re plying to our latest 
questionnaire issued in January of this year, is that definitive evidence 
of the long-range effect of P ublic Law 550 on college enrollment does 
not vet exist. 

The fragmentary evidence thus far available is confusing, to say 
the least. A preliminary report of first-term enrollment made in 
January by the United States Office of Education showed that of the 
total male enrollment in the institutions reporting, 50.6 percent was in 
public institutions; whereas, 62.2 percent of the Public Law 550 en- 
rollment was in these same institutions, a difference of nearly 12 
percent. 

However, a second-term study, confined to the State of Indiana— 
and that is the only second-term study we know anything about— 
shows 51.98 percent of the total male e nrollme nt in State schools and 
56.77 percent of Public Law 550 veterans in these same institutions, 
a differential of less than 5 percent. Other veterans, most of them on 
a variable tuition plan under Public Law 346, are concentrated in 
State institutions in Indiana in the proportion of 63.24 percent. 

In other words, a higher percentage of the other veterans in Indiana 
are in State institutions. 

Gross national enrollment statistics supplied by the United States 
Office of Education indicate that during the first term, Public Law 
550 veterans were approximately 3 percent of total male enrollment. 
A special study of 216 Protestant church-related colleges, made by 
the Commission on Christian Higher Education, reports that more 
than half this group (119) voted on the council questionnaire for 
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immediate passage of the Nixon amendment, presumably on the theory 
that under the present law they were not receiving their proper share 
of veterans. However, Korean veterans made up an average of 5 
percent of total male enrollment of these same institutions, which 
appears to be substantially higher than the 8 percent in all institutions. 

These specific details are mentioned only to upport the statement 
made earlier that we do not as vet know enough about the effects of 
Public Law 550 to reach defensible conclusions. Indeed, we have 
nothing but conjecture as to the portance of financial support from 
the Government as a motive in the veteran’ erection ef a particulal 
college. 

We do know that other factors, such as desire for a special type of 
course, family tradition, interest or lack of interest in religious in 
struction, institutional prestige, job placement possibilities, and 
amount of financial support from other sources are also strong and 
in many instances controlling. 

Public Law 550 may have changed the balance of factors in a very 
large number of cases, but I repeat that the total impact on higher 
education is not yet known. 

Under these conditions, I am happy to report that of the 904 col- 
leges and universities voting in the latest council questionnaire, cireu- 
lated early in 1953, a clear majority of 503 declared that— 
no amendment modifying the financial provisions for educational benefits under 
Public Law 550 should be supported until sufficient time has elapsed to permit 
critical evaluation of the operation of the present law 


Another group of 178 voted that— 


the financial provisions for educational benefits under Public Law 550 should be 
retained 


And 223 voted that— 


immediate action should be taken to seek enactment of the Nixon amendment or 
a substitute which would embody the same princip! 


In the light of the facts known to us and this mandate from the 
council membership, the council committee on relationships unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution on February 16: 

That no suggestion regarding changes in the financial provisions of Publie 
Law 550 should be made to Congress at this time; but that this decision should 
not be construed to mean that amendments should not be proposed with regard 
to other provisions of the act if the Veterans’ Administration finds it impossible 
to make necessary administrative improvements through regulations. 

That resolution was reaffirmed at the last meeting of the committee 
on May 29. 

We com! end anv a tion of the Veterans’ Affairs (Committee de- 
signed to discove - the facts regard ig h » 4 ff ets of Publie Law DDO 
on higher education. We strongly advise, however, against any pre- 
cipitate effort to change the financial provisions of the law unless and 
until convincing evidence can be presented that the long-range results 
of the present law will actuallv be inequitable The American Coun 
ceil expects To continue its sti ly of this matter as more c ita become 
available. 

I have the following documents for the record : 

A. Summary of results of the latest Ameri 
Public Law 550, dated January 19, 1953: 

iDhic LaW 090, dated January Ly), Loo: 





‘an Couneil poll on 

























the Commission on Christian Higher Education, April 28, 1953; 
Total male college enrollment and number enrolled under Public 
Law 550, January 1953; and 
D. Enrollment in the colleges and universities in Indiana for second 


> 


semester or quarter, 1952-53. 
(Documents referred to follow :) 


APPENDIX A 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE LATEST CouncrIL PoLL ON Pusiic LAw 550, DATED 
JANUARY 19, 1953 


Replies from 948 colleges and universities to the council’s opinionnaire on future 
policy regarding financial provisions of Public Law 550, the Korean GI bill, gave 
a clear majority to the proposition that no amendment should be supported at this 
time. Copies of the opinionnaire were mailed to presidents of 1,686 colleges and 
universities, excluding women’s colleges. Of those returning the answer sheets, 
19 expressed no preference among the 3 alternatives; 9 proposed other plans; and 
16 left all questions unanswered. The vote on the alternatives, as of February 23, 
representing 410 public and 494 private institutions, was as follows: 

1. I believe that no amendment modifying the financial provisions for educa 
tional benefits under Public Law 550 should be supported until sufficient time has 
elapsed to permit critical evaluation of the operation of the present law: 
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B. Detailed information from A. C. E. questionnaire of January 19, 
1953, regarding Protestant church-related colleges only, published by 


Member institutions cr 
Nonmember institutions . : eee 


i ond 
503 





Total 
256 are public ; 247 are private 
2. I 
Law 






















believe the financial provisions for educational benefits under Public 
550 should be retained: 









Member institutions ee 
Nonmember institutions 












Total -alcsdise-edusdtesinas tacit absent Talia 













3. I believe immediate action should be taken to seek enactment of the Nixon 
amendment or a substitute which would embody the same principle: 


Member institutions ; eet _.. 144 
Nonmember institutions 










Total. 
Grand total: 

Member institutions : ; = titan eis See 499 
Nonmember institutions 





Total___ 


' 


_EEe 
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APPENDIx B 


Detailed information from American Council questionnaire of Jan. 19, 1958, 
regarding Protestant church-related colleges only, published by the Commis 
sion on Christian Higher Education, Apr. 28, 1953 


Alternatives chosen 





I II iil 

Number church-related colleges choosing 83 14 119 
Average male full-time enrollment, 1939-40 250 215 348 
Average male Public Law 346 enrollment, 1947-48 324 306 504 
Average percent of Public Law 346 students to total male enrollment, 

1947-48 0 ig 57 
Average male Public Law 550 enrollment, 1952-53 17 is 21 

rage percent of Public Law 550 students to total male enrollment, | 

1952-53 7 | 9 5 
Average tuition and required fees, full year 1952-53 $358 $293 | $410 
Average estimated total cost, full year 1952-53 $810 | $745 $929 

| 


1! Public Law 346, the GI bill of World War II 


Because the majority of replying institutions (503 as against 401) indicated 
a desire to let the present bill stand until further data were available, the 
American Council on Education voted to take no action at the present time. Of 
the 216° Protestant church-related colleges that replied, however, only 14 were 
satisfied with the present law, 83 voted for “time for critical evaluation of the 
present law,” while 119 voted for “immediate action” in changing the law. 


APPENDIX C 


Total male college enrollment and number enrolled under Public Law 550, 
January 1953 


Prepared by Robert C, Story, U. 8. Office of Education] 





| Total male student enrollment ! 
| 
| 


Control pases 

Number Percent 
All institutions. --- abe wedadows | 1, 387, 094 100. 0 
Public. .....--- : . 702, 674 | 50. 6 
BRON chionocesds sdeSnadee bg ‘ s ae 684, 420 49.4 

In institutions reporting Public Law 550 

enrollment 
Control Non-Public Law 550 Public Law 550 
| students students 
Number Percent Number Percent 

All institutions 1, 141, 581 100. 0 39, 042 100. 0 
Public. , 592, 376 51.9 24, 292 62.2 
Private oi ei 8 549, 205 48.1 14, 750 37.8 


1 Nonveterans, Public Law 346 and Public Law 550 veterans. 





1 Eleven additional church-related colleges replied, nine checking no alternatives because 
of “no veterans” or “insufficient experience” ; two checked no alternatives, saying “present 
law completely unfair to private institutions.” 
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APPENDIx D 


hn lment in the colleges and universities im Indiana for second semester or 
quarte r, 1952-53 * 


All I 
; | v vet s 
0 
2 748 
i s O08 
3. 24 
43.2 ¢ ‘ 


) sl have to ask you. I would 
a) that you would not be in favor of a ly discrimination as bet ween 
veterans 1n this act, would you Y« u would be awain { any diserimi- 
nation as between veterans in payments under this act; would you not 4 
Mr. Heap. As between individual veterans; yes. 
Mr. Seringer. May | ask you this: What, in all fairness, would 


\iv. Sprincer. There are 1 or 2 thin 


y 


vou consider to be discrimination in the payment as between veterans / 
Mr. Heaup. I think none of the acts have had discrimination in 
payment as between veterans because the veteran has presumably free 


» of the institution which he attends. 


It is true that the cost to the veteran of going to one institution 
, 5 ; : 
nav be verv low qd the co ot going to another inst fioh may ve 
veru hiot 
very Ui. 
Mii si i I If ( ] ~ } mth l ] ( 1 familia 
how the first act was drawn; that is, the principles upon which 


it was drawn / 

Mr. Heatp. You mean the Publie Law 346? 

Mr. Sprincer. No, Public Law 550 when it was first drawn. 

Mr. Heap. I have a general familiarity. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you know there was a sum in there set up to 
represent tuition ? 

Mr. Heap. AsI recall, some $30 a month. 

Mr. Sprincer. Suppose he goes to an institution where they do not 
have any tuition? Suppose that you have a State law which says 
he does not have to pay any tuition 4 

Mr. Heautp. There are some institutions where the tuition is very 
low : 

Mr. Sprrncer. There are some, 5 or 6, rather large ones that you 
require no tuition at all? 

Mr. Hearp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is it right that one veter: 
1 


7 ° > 
should receive $80 a 


Id receive, in effect, $120 
a month for subsistence? Do you think that is discrimination as 
between veterans? 
Mr. Hearn. I do not think as between veterans. He makes his 
choice f institution 1ust as if he were not a veteran. 
Take City College, which is a public institution and New York 
hich is a privately supported university. New York 
University charges a tuition of six or seven hundred dollars, varying 
figures. The student who goes to New York University is discrimi- 


month for subsistence and the other one s 


pon 


Mniversity, whie 
, 
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nated against in the cost of his education, whether he is a veteran or 
not: but he elects to go there on some basis or other. 

Mr. Sprincer. But he is not paying any tuition which is allotted 
to him under this bill in which he is in effect getting in a lump sum; 
he is actually receiving his tuition in a lump sum. 

Mr. Heaup. I think tiat was the logie in the bill, to add a figure to 
the subsistence in order to help to provide for tuition and to take an 
average figure. 

Mr. Sprincer. It wasn't to add to; it was for that very purpose. 
Subsistence was set up as so much money. ‘Tuition was set up as so 
much money. He is receiving, in effect, $120 a month for subsistence, 
isn’t he? 

Mr. Heawp. He can use the $120 for any purpose he wishes. 

Mr. Sprincer. He is, in eflect, using the money paid to him for 
tuition for subsistence ? 

Mr. Hear. That is right, and he is very much better off than the 
man who has to spend half of that money on tuition. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Do you think that is discrimination ? 

Mr. Heaxp. I do not think it is discrimination in terms of the vet 
eran, because presumabiy he has a choice of what institution he wants 
to go to. 

Mr. Springer. Do you think it would be fair to pay each one then 
subsistence and tuition for what they a tually cet ¢ 

Mr. Heap. | think you could make a case for doing that. The 
pertinent point in what I said here today is the fact you have now a 


bill which, whether it is right or wrong, proy les for a nol lump 
payment to the veteran If we vo back, we are, in effect, taking aw Ly 
from half of the veterai if Wwe oo baci to the precedure whi h you 
suggest, we are, in effect, taking wav from | lf of the etera 


1 — . ' l 1 
i. some (D000 of them or more NA} 


already enrolled under this bi n 
half who are in low tuition in titutions., some portic n oft what they 
are counting’ on, 

Mr. Serincer. Should we pay them any more than we pay some 
body e! 


lse for subsistence ? 
Mr. Heatp. Whether you should or vou should not, you are doing 


=O. 

Mr. Srrincer. I do not think there is any question about that Is 
that the moral thing or the legal thing to do# Should you make it a 
1 


legal thing to do? 

Mr. Heaup. I think it is perfectly legal. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The qu stion that follows along is, Should you m ik 
it a legal thing to do? I think that is the difference, and I think that 


is where the spht is going to come. You are not making anv recom 


] 


mendation on that at this time? 

Mr. Hrarp. That is right. The arguments which were made for 
the proposed Springer amendment and the Nixon amendment were 
on the basis that the bill in its present form unduly penalizes the 
veteran who goes to a private institution or, shall we say, penalizes 
the private institution in the sense that it makes the public or low- 
cost institution more attractive to the veteran. 

The evidence to date indicates that in some cases it may be true 
and in other cases it is not true. We think at the moment there 1 
not enough evidence really to make sure what sort of a change, if any, 
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should be made. Therefore, we are suggesting that we see more facts 
before considering a change. 

Mr. Sprincer. The only two surveys that have been made this far 
bear out the contentions which I believe the proponents of the Nixon 
amendment made last spring, and that is, this is exactly the thing 
which would happen. 

Mr. Hearn. They bear it out toa limited degree. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you say 12 percent is a limited degree? 

Mr. Heap. The 12-percent survey looks pretty conclusive. How- 
ever, when we examine the figures from the church-related colleges 
which seem to have more than a normal percentage of veterans, and 
when we look at these figures from Indiana, we do not think they are 
quite as conclusive. The numbers involved are very small. This 
whole problem is an extremely complex one at this early stage. 

It may well be that many of the veterans who have returned first 
were people who were note quite as well qualified for college as the 
average students who applied for college. We do not know. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think your observation there is probably true. I 
think the average GI who returns is not the man who ordinarily pre- 
pares for college with the thought of his father and mother from early 
years, that they are preparing him to go to a certain university. 

Mr. Heaxp. I think that might be true of this ear ly group where the 
effect of the draft was to pick out people of that sort. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Anything other than this, would you care to state? 
We would be glad to hear from you ina further statement. 

Mr. Heavp. I think I have nothing else. 

Mr. Springer. The testimony which you gave represents the official 
stand of the American Council on Education? 

Mr. Hearn. It represents the opinion of the committee on relation- 
ships of the American Council on Education. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you state of whom the committee on relation- 
ships is made up so the record will show this when it is made up ? 

Mr. Heaxp. I do not have a list of the people. Do you want the 
individual members ? 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


J. L. Morrill, President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman 
Leonard Carmichael, secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 
Carter Davidson, president, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Virgil M. Hancher, president, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Henry T. Heald, _ incellor, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Althea < Hottel, executive director, Commission on the Education of Women of 
the American “ ouncil on Education, 1507 Finance Building, 1428 South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia 2, Pa. (On leave from University of Pennsylvania.) 

W. V. Houston, president, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

Charles §S. Johnson, president, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Deane W. Malott, president, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Edward B. Rooney, 8S. J., executive director, Jesuit Educational Association, 
49 East 84th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 

Richard H. Shryock, director, Institute of the History of Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Raymond Walters, president, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

jtoscoe L. West, president, State Teachers College, Trenton 5, N. J. 
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CONSULTANTS 


Earl Frederick Adams, administrative secretary, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America, 122 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington 2, D. C, 

Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Helen D. Bragdon, general director, American Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street NW., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Robert P. Fischelis, secretary, American Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 
Constitution Avenue NW., Washington 7, D. C. 

Ralph E. Himstend, general secretary, American Association of University 
Professors, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Frederick G. Hochwait (Rt. Rev. Msgr.), secretary-general, National Catholic 
Educational Association, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Francis H. Horn, secretary, Association for Higier Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1261 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Edward H. Litchfield, executive director, American Political Science Association, 
1785 Muassachusets Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

James McCaskill, director, division of legislative and federal relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, American Vocational Association, 1010 
Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 

Howard A. Meyerhoff, administrative secretary, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

Guy E. Snavely, executive director, Association of American Colleges, 726 
Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Russell I. Thackrey, executive secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Charles P. McCurdy, Jr., executive secretary, State Universities Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., executive secretary, American Alumni Council, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 

M. H. Trytten, director, office of scientific personnel, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW., Washington 7, D. ¢ 

J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, consultant, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 
16th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


OBSERVERS 


Lt. Col. Thomas F. Corrigan, USAF, Office of Public Information, National 
Organizations Branch, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 

Lt. Comdr. Annie May Gilbert, USN, Chief, Education Division, Office of the 
Armed Forces, Information and Education, Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Ernest V. Hollis, Chief of College Administr: “ng vere States Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. 


Mr. Sprincrr. Is the committee on rel: seit your official com- 
mittee for deciding this particular point / 

Mr. Heap. It is our official committee for considering this type of 
problem. It is an official committee of the council m: ade up of repre- 
sentatives of various types of institutions, public institutions and pri- 

vate institutions, all, however, colleges and universities. Junior col- 
leges are represented, also. It is a continuing and official committee 
which gives consideration to this sort of problem. 

Mr. Sperincer. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Kennedy here / 

Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I have with me Mr. Munson who will testify. We 
have a short statement. 
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STATEMENT OF CECIL H. MUNSON, CHIEF, VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
AND EDUCATION FOR THE NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMIS- 
SION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, ACCOMPANIED BY MILES D. 
KENNEDY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 


Mr. Svrincer. Is Mr. Munson to testify / 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 7 

Mr. Sprincer. Give his name to the official reporter for the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. At this time I would like to introduce, for the pur- 
pose of giving the American Legion's testimony, Cecil H. Munson, 
chief of the vocational training and education for the national rehabih- 
tation commission of the American Legion. Mr. Munson, on behalf 
of our organization, handled the first GI bill of rights and he has been 
handling the work attendant to Public Law 550, the 82d Congress, com- 
monly referred to as the second GI bill of rights, and he is quite con- 
versant with the problem to which your subcommittee is now giving 
consideration. 

With your permission I would like to have Mr. Munson testify. He 
has a short statement which he can read or which he can insert in the 
record with your permission, whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you care to read the statement to give us a 
picture of it. I think it would be better. 

Mr. Munson. Mr. Chairman, we are here in response to your invi 
tation to discuss possible changes in Public Law 550, 82d Congress, 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. My Statement 
s brief and refers to the question of identifying monthly VA payments 
for subsistence, books. and tuition to the Korean veterans. 

In committee hearings in both the House and Senate, before the 
enactment of Public Law 550, the American Legion consistently recom- 
mended an extension of benefits under title II of the Servicemen’s Ri 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 

In our testimony we asked that it be made clear that this legislation 
was Federal aid to the veteran and not Federal aid to education; that 
the payment of tuition and fees be simplified ; and that the veteran 
trainee not be required to pay more than other students enrolled in 


the same institutions under similar circumstances. We also stated 





that we had no obj CTION to combining the payinent for books with the 
bh fence payment to the veteran. . 
We asked for the same entitleme nt, one year for the first 90 d 
e tll In active service up to a maximum of 48 months: and that 
inne t for tuition and books be limited to actual cost up to a maximu 
OF Sol the same as under Pub! Law 346. 


We expressed concern about the one-package payment plan which 
mbines tuition and sub tence, because ve believed the veteran would 

pe enco raged to seel: | yw-tuition schools 

lution 512, passed by the New York national convention, August 25 

M8, 1952, just a few days after the enactment of Public Law 550. 

August 20, 1952. 


The resolving clause reads as follows: 


In the light of these requests I now call your attention to our Reso- 


Phe e be it resolved, That the American Legion in national convention 


lin New York, August 25-28, 1952, shall seek amendment of H . T6056 
| it separate tuition and subsistence allowances be paid to 
erans eligible for educational benefits, both payments to be made directly to 
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the veterans as was provided in the Nixon amendment to H. R. 7656 which was 
passed unanimously in the United States Senate on June 28, 1952, but subse 
quently dropped by the Senate-House conference committee. The amendment 
shall further provide that the tuition allowance shall be payable to each eligible 
veteran in the amount of the tuition charged similarly circumstanced students 
at the institution the veteran elects to attend, except that the tuition allowance 
in no instance shall exceed the rate of $360 per school year. 

This resolution makes direct reference to H. R. 7656; therefore, it 
is apparent that it was written before the enactment of Public Law 
550. At that time we anticipated a flood of complaints from Korean 
veterans, private institutions, and department officials of the Ameri- 
can Legion. It was expected that these complaints would be centered 
on reductions In maximum entitlement and the maximum amount al 
lowed for tuition and books. 

Mr. Chairman, much to our surprise, this anticipated flood of com 
plaints has not materialized. The American Legion, a veterans’ or 
ganization, 1s primarily interested in the veteran’s readjustment or 
rehabilitation. How well this is being accomplished under the law 
is reflected in our correspondence. Because we have received so few 
complaints and practically no demands for amending the financial pro 
visions of the law, we must conclude that the introduction or support 
of any such bill should be postponed. 

I will state briefly some additional reasons: 

First, only 131,056 Korean veterans out of a potential of 1,834,000 
are in training. About 76,100, or 58 percent, are in institutions of 
higher learning. About 65 percent are enrolled in public institutions 
and 35 percent in private institutions. We are not convinced that the 
present enrollment figures reveal discrimination in favor of public 
institutions. 

Second, the Veterans’ Administration reports the median age of 

Korean veterans entering training to be 23 years. These are young 
men with limited occupational experience. They will be undecided 
about objectives; therefore, delaying enrollment as long as possible. 
We believe that enrollments will increase rapidly beginning this fall. 
After the fall enrollment we can better judge the trends. 
Third, we have reviewed surveys made by educational organiza- 
tions and have participated in conference discussions on this subject 
To date we have no assurance that the private schools are in full 
agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miles Kennedy, director of our national legis 
lative commission, has authorized postponement of any action on our 
resolution until after the 1955 fall enrollments. Eventually we may 
introduce a bill or support another bill seeking similar amendments. 
Mr. Kennedy considers timing essential for bills of this nature. We 
want to be satisfied that the present law has been in operation long 
enough to adequately measure the need for amendments. 

Mr. Serincer. Mr. Munson, does this represent your opinion or does 
this represent the considered opinion of your national board of 
directors ¢ 

Mr. Munson. By “national board of directors,” do you mean thi 
national executive committee ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes. 

Mr. Munson. No, this is the considered opinion of our national 
legislative commission to postpone the introduction of a bill. 


: 
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Mr. Sprincer. I want to be sure we get the record straight. Would 
you state that again so I do not have any misunderst: anding on this? 

Mr. Munson. I will refer that to Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. KenNepy. We have a group of members of the Legion who 
serve in an advisory capacity. It is known as the national legislative 
commission, composed of 22 members from various sections of the 
country, and they advise and consult with one another on legislative 
matters, especially where there is a bit of doubt as to the best pro- 
cedure even though we may have a resolution to do something eman- 
ating from either the national convention or from the nations al execu- 
tive committee. 

This group had a meeting on April 21, 1953, in Washington. I 
consulted with them at that time. There are some of the best brains 
in the country in the legal field on that committee. They voted to 
withhold the introduction of a bill. They instructed me to withhold 
the introduction of a bill until the matter had been given further 
study. 

Mr. Srrrncer. In which official position of this resolution are you? 

Mr. Kennepy. We have the resolution. No attempt has been made 
to rescind the action evidenced by the resolution itself. It just comes 
down, in our opinion, to when the right time is to introduce a bill 
in keeping with that resolution. 

I think you can appreciate that in matters on the Hill. Timing is 
a very essential element. As Mr. Munson has said, this law has not 
been in effect 1 year. We would rather wait until the time is right 
and put it in then, when we feel such an amendment might have more 
chance of enactment than now. 

Mr. Si ktnGer. What is your official position at this time? 

Mr. Kennepy. We want to wait until we see what develops, espe- 
cially from studies Mr. Munson’s division is now making and what 
further information we can get from other gentlemen in the educa- 
tional field, such as the gentleman who immediately preceded Mr. 
Munson here this morning. 

Mr. Springer. Your position is you may not do anything about it 
at all? 

Mr. KenNepy. We have not reached a definite conclusion, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. ‘Then you are not following the resolution of your 
national convention, are you ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean about the introduction of a bill ? 

Mr. SpRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. Our legislative commission, under the rules 
established by the national executive committee of the American 
Legion, which is our governing body, has the right, on things which 
call for timing, to designate whether a bill shall be immediately in- 
troduced in keeping with the resolution or whether it shall be held 
up for a certain length of time. They have the authority to do that 
under the rules as laid down by the executive committee. 

Mr. Sprincer. You are going to hold it up until such time to do 
what? Iam trying to get the basis whether or not you are going to 
introduce a bill to do anything about that or whether you are going 
to put it off. Iam trying to find out whether this resolution speaks for 
the American Legion or whether you speak for the American Legion 
this morning. 
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Does the resolution represent your official position or whether Mr. 
Munson does? If he is directly opposite to this, I do not think I can 
come to any other conclusion. That is all I want to find out. 

Mr. Munson. Mr. Chairman, you are demanding as a matter of 
policy that because a resolution has been passed by a national conven- 
tion that a bill should be submitted immediately. That is not policy 
within the American Legion. The matter of submitting a bill can 
come at any time that the national legislative committee sees fit to 
introduce it. 

Let me say that the support of a bill, so far as we are concerned, 
springs from our departments and ben « our currenpeninnes indicat- 
ing the need. Ior us to introduce a bill now would mean that we 
would come without any supporting data from many of our depart- 
ments or from any of our Korean veterans who are enrolled now in 
institutions. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you think this is supporting you at all, a resolu- 
tion of your national convention? Do you feel it is or is not sup- 
porting ¢ 

Mr. Munson. You mean this statement ? 

Mr. Sprincer. No, the resolution adopted on August 25-28 in your 
national convention. Is that supporting or is that not supporting 
you in the introduction of such a bill? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think the whole question is, we are not attempting 
to rescind the resolution adopted at the convention. It comes down 
to when is the right time to do it. There is a right time and a wrong 
time. My information is, if this bill had been introduced earlier, 
there was a good chance of having it called up immediately, and pos- 
sibly defeated in this committee. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your information is not very good if you want to 
make that broad statement. I do not know where you got that in- 
formation, but it is wrong. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not at liberty to divulge the name. 

Mr. SprinGer. I am saying that whoever furnished you the infor- 
mation, you did not consult me. Iam chairman of this subeommittee 
and I ought to have a good idea where the sentiment is. You did not 
consult me and I do not say you had to get your sentiment. 

Let me read this resolution. This is not in the nature of any dis- 
cretion. That is mandatory. It would be if I had an order from 
my commanding officer 

The resolution says: 

Shall seek amendment to provide separate tuition and subsistence allowed 
to be paid to veterans eligible for educational benefits, both payments to be made 
directly to the veteran as provided in the Nixon amendment. 

That is what we are hearing on this morning. That does not give 
you very much discretion or leeway. 

Mr. Kennepy. Our governing body is our national executive com- 
mittee made up of one man from each department. Our national 
executive committee has vested our legislative commission with the 
authority as to when to introduce a bill in keeping with a resolution 
adopted either at an annual convention, such as the one in question 
here, or at one of the meetings of our national executive committee. 

The legislative commission gave this matter further study at their 
meeting in April 1953. They suggested that the matter of introduc- 
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tion be held up. They did not reject, rescind, or arbitrarily knock 
out the resolution or say we should not introduce a bill; they said the 
matter should be given further study. I can read from the excerpts 


of the minutes if you wish. 

Mr. Sprincer. | think the record is pretty well made of what your 
position is before this committee. That is all I wanted to find out, 
exactly what your position is. I can come to only one conclusion and 
that is that you are hot going to do anything. 

Take this paragraph : 

Mr. Chairman, much to our surprise, this anticipated flood of complaints has 
not materialized 
There is not any question about flood of complaints. I take it the 
American Legion went on record as a matter of right. You are look 
ing for some complaints from somebody about something. 


Che American Legion, a veterans’ organization, is primarily interested in the 


veteran's readjustment or rehabilitation. Ilow well this is being accomplished 


under the law is reflected in our correspondence. Because we have received so 
few complaints and practically no demands for amending the financial provisions 
of the law, we must conclude that the introduction or support of any such bill 
should be postponed. 

i take it you are not going to do anything about it. That is not in 
accordance, as I understand vour mandate, and I think it is tightly 
drawn— 

Mr. Munson. Go back to our resolution. That is the reason why I 
read this resolution: 

Therefore, be it resolved that the American Legion in national convention 


assembled in New York, August 25-28, 1952, shall seek amendment of H. R. 


7656 

It does not say anythin fF apoul amending Public Law 550. The very 
bill it seeks to amend is not the same bill as passed as Public Law 550. 

Mr. Sprincer. What is H. R. 7656? 

Mr. Munson. It is the bill that was passed by the Senate on June 
28, 1952. 

Mr. Sprincer. It is the same one on with the Nixon amendment? 

Mr. Munson. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘| here ] no difference bet ween Public Law 5dD0 and 
H. R. 7656 exce pt that one amendment / 

Mr. Munson. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Munson. Except that you are holding us down to a strict inter 
pretation of an amendment for Public Law 550 and we have an amend 
ment for H. R. 7656. There is no indication on our part that a bill 
will not be submitted. Certainly we are not ready to introduce a bill at 
this time. 

Mr. Sprincer. Are you going to support the bill if it is introduced ? 
Are you going to support an amendment set out in this manner right 
here ¢ 

Mr. Munson. Let us see the bill. 

Mr. Sprincer. Here is the Nixon amendment if you want to look 
at it. : 

Mr. Munson. Is that a bill introduced ? 

Mr. Sprincer. That is the proposal at the present time. Are you 


willing to support the Nixon amendment or unwilling to support it? 
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i think that will reduce it. Are you willing to support the Nixon 
amendment in the form of an amendment to Public Law 550? 

Mr. Kennepy. We will support whatever our resolutions call for 
ustodo. 1 would like to say, with your permission and except to your 
conclusion, that we have no intention of supporting any such bill or 
carrying out this resolution. 

Mr. Sprtncer. | am sorry I did not understand that. 

Mr. Kennepy. As | understood your r marks, they inferred to me 
you were accusing us of refusing to go ahead with this resolution and 
therefore we were nol roing to support anything to carry out the 
Nixon amendment. I] respectfully except to that. 

Mr. Springer. You are then going to support the Nixon amend 
ment / nA 

Mr. Ky NNEDY. Unless the position is changed, we will carry out this 


resolution. it is olely a matter of thimning, you are iccusing us of 


not going ahead because we have not either introduces 
ported one if putin. We feel the timing is not rig 


1 a bill or sup 
ht. Iecanshow you 
nstance after instance when you put in bills and the chairman will 


‘ 


call them up for the purpose of having them killed. We feel the law 
has not been in effect 1 year yet, as Mr. Munson said. He has only 
13 letters there. I know where they came from. ‘I hey were inspired 
by 1 or 2 individuals. 

Mr. Serincer. | can only come to certain conclusions as a result of 
this testimony. As I understand it, Public Law 550 became law July 
16. That is just about a month and 1 week before your convention 
met. It is in understanding they had perfect cognizance of the 
difference between these two bills and entered this resolution, to put 
the American Legion on order in favor of the Nixon amendment. | 
may be completely wrong. 

You are neither saying you are or are not. I might be wrong. | 
will leave the record for whoever reads it as to what your position is. 
That is the only conclusion I can come to by reading this resolution 
put on record 5 or 6 weeks after—that 1s, their position in favor of 
the Nixon amendment. They even set it out in here. 

I think if the full committee were here and heard this, it would 
throw cold water on the position of the American Legion as far as 
the Nixon amendment was concerned, That would be my feeling from 
listening to your testimony. I could be wrong on this. I might not 
come to the right conclusion, but that would be my conclusion from 
hearing your testimony if I were sitting as a judge and you were the 
withess. 

1 am perfectly willing to let the record lie for what it is. I think 
that would be the best thing, to let it stand. I think you have stated 
about as fully as you can state, unless you want to make any further 
statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think there is any occasion to. I want the 
record to show we have not said we will not support the Nixon amend 
ment, that we will not carry out this resolution. When our national 
body tells us to hold the matter up, we have to follow those orders. 
Our national legislative commission has that authority vested in them 
by virtue of the national committee, and I can read this portion of the 
minutes in the record if you wish me to. 
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I want to get clear this point in your mind that I personally am the 
one holding up this bill. I am not trying to duck any responsibility. 
I never have yet. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have any further statement ? 

If not, that isall. Thank you very kindly. 

Is Mr. Downer here? 


TESTIMONY OF ADIN M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE REP- 
RESENTATIVE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. SprinGer. You represent the Veterans of Foreign Wars? 

Mr. Downer. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have a formal statement ¢ 

Mr. Downer. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you like to state, first of all, what your posi 
tion is with the Veterans of Foreign Wars and then just go along from 
there ¢ 

Mr. Downer. I am assistant legislative representative of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 82d Congress the official position of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars was in support. of the provisions of Public Law 
550. That position of our organization has not been changed. 

First I would like to say I do not intend by any of my remarks to 
imply that we have any opposition to any of the educational institu- 
tions or any of the private schools as against tax-supported schools. 
While I do not think education is any substitute for intelligence, we 
recognize that education is the foundation on which all social progress 
is founded. Our organization, I think, drafted and passed the first 
resolution that was ever adopted to provide educational training aid 
to World War IT veterans. The Teague committee revealed many 
abuses under the World War IT act. 

Our organization, in its support of Public Law 550, felt that we 
were following an intelligent attempt to try and eliminate some of 
those abuses. We felt that the congressional intent expressed in Pub- 
lic Law 550 to give aid and assistance to a veteran in obtaining an edu- 
cation, rather than to provide absolutely for him an education, was 
really in the best interests of the veteran; that if he made some con- 
tribution to it himself and had to provide a little effort himself, his 
education would mean more to him and that he would pursue it with 
more sincerity and more effort. 

We do not believe that there is any substance to the contention that 
a veteran is deprived of freedom of choice by reason of the fact that 
the Government does not pay the full amount of the tuition that any 
educational institution charges either by direct payments to the inst1- 
tution or by payment to the veteran which is separated and earmarked 
by a certain amount to be paid enly for tuition. I am inclined to 
think one gets out of education just about what he puts into it. Some 
of the most capable lawyers I have ever known have never been in the 
inside of a law school. 

Likewise, I assume in some highly specialized fields a veteran might 
be benefited if he were permitted to go to whatever school he might 
choose. For example, if one wanted to study petroleum engineering, 
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he might want to go to the University of Oklahoma, or if he wanted 
to study veterinary medicine, he might want to go to Kansas State 
College. 

I suppose there will be a few instances where a veteran might be 
deprived of so-called freedom of choice if the tuition is not paid in 
full by the Government. But we believe those instances will be few 
and that the greatest overall benefit will come from the program as 
now established by Public Law 550. 

experience with the act has been too limited for us to know exactly 
what the effect of it may be, and we are opposed to any change in it 
until we have had further experience with the act. 

It has been rather surprising to us—we have been engaged for the 
past 4 months now in a desperate battle to obtain funds for the hos- 
pital and medical program for sick and disabled veterans. A great 
many people have unhesitatingly expressed a view that a veteran 
should not be entitled to hospitalization if his disability was not serv- 
ice-connected. Yet a great many people seem to be quite exercised 
because an able-bodied veteran who might even be the son of a mil- 
lionaire is not given freedom of choice as to what educational institu- 
tion he might attend. 

We rather think that is somewhat disproportionate and is not put- 
ting first things first. We are inclined to think that too much em- 
phasis and importance is given to this matter of so-called freedom 
of choice to a veteran in selection of an institution to which he may 
attend. Those are the views of our organization. 

Mr. Springer. What was the position of the VFW last year on this? 

Mr. Downer. The national encampment is the supreme governing 
body of our organization. It adopted a resolution in rather general 
terms which was referred to our national legislative committee for 
interpretation. Under the interpretation of our national legislative 
committee we supported the provision of Public Law 550. 

Mr. Sperincer. That was your position, roughly, last year at the 
time the hearings were before the subcommittee / 

Mr. Downer. That is correct. 

Mr. Springer. I believe that is all. 


Rufus Wilson ? 


STATEMENT OF RUFUS H. WILSON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR OF AMVETS 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, the Amvets appreciate the opportunity 
to express our views on the operation and the effects of the Korean GI 
bill of rights, Public Law 550. While no specific proposals have been 
made to change the wording or the philosophy of this act, we under- 
stand the committee is endeavoring to determine whether such changes 
are required or necessary at this time. 

At our last national convention in September of 1952, Amvets 
adopted a resolution which expressed our belief that no amendment to 
this act should be passed until such time as it has been given an op- 
portunity to prove itself. 

In our opinion the experience gained thus far is so limited and so 
nonconclusive as to be incapable of adequate analysis and impossible 
evidence on which to base any definite conclusion as to the merits or 
demerits of the act. Thus, today we urge no amendments to Public 
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Law 550 which would in any way alter its basic provisions of its basic 
philosophy. 

During the hearings which resulted in Public Law 550, Amvets 
trongly supported the theory of total direct payments to veterans as 
Oppost ad to separate payments to veterans and institutions. The wis- 
dom of this position has. we believe. been at i} rly demonstrated by the 
fact that we have as yet he: ra no compl: unts from any veteran about 

le system, its effects, or its administration. While this lack of com- 
plaints might well be caused by the limited time the bill has been in 
operation, the only other conclusion to be reached is that it is caused 
by the fact that Public Law 550 is a good bill. In any event, our view 
of any controversy on the subject is that no changes in the philosophy 
of direct payments is indicated at this time. 


Some thoughts have been expressed | ‘ some private schools that 
» Korean GI bill favors public institutions of ee r learning. It 
ha sine stated that equal educational allowance * payments dliserim1- 
nate against private schools, thereby putting a premium on som e types 


of education by forcing veterans into lower-cost tax sup yported In- 


Wedo not by lieve this to be i valid argument, Firstly, diserimina 
tion, if it exists, is scarcely a concern of Amvets because the Korean 


(GI bill isa veterans’ bill and veterans’ benefits should be the yardstick 


by which the bill is measured. Further than this, such an argument 


hat a veteran who has a desire to go to a private school 


persuad ad not to do SO because of economic conditions. 


would indicate t 


fo a limited extent this has been ever so, but it is significant, we 
lieve, that tuition payments are only one factor in a man’s ability 
Ol onability to vo TO a high-cost school. In another vein, this 
novel aroun ent makes one wonder hoy the sche ols who advance this 


heory existed when there was no indirect Government support of 
their institutions. 

The history of education in private schools would not, in our 
opinion, support the economic contention referred to. Rather, that 

tory wol ld indicate that Loo | schools of : rll t types draw their fair 

are of students. Thus, AMVETS believe that private institutions 
will enroll a just, proportionate share of Korean veter: ans as this pro 
eram gets into full sway. 

The o1 ly s ste atistics available at present indicate that private enroll- 
ment under Public Law 550 is lower to some degree than public enroll- 
ment, ~ sale er, earh experience of the World War I] GI bill showed 
a similar differential. This was followed by a steady increase of 
veteran students in private schools up until 1952 with a correspond- 
ing decline in public enrollment. It may be eae therefore, 
that the final analysis will show an equal treatment o e knth types 
of education. In this regard it should be noted that priv: ate schools 
had a decided advantage under the World War IT act. We stress 
it this analysis is a matter of speculation because of the limited 
experience under Publie Law 550. 

\lmost every 1 yajor educational association has endorsed the essen- 





eres ieee Korean GI bill. Obviously, therefore, the depar- 
ture from » philos sophy of the World W ar II act was not hasty. 
We know that it followed many months of painstaking research by 


evervone concerned. particularly the House Select Committee To 
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Investigate the GI Bill and the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
For our part, we endorsed the bill primarily because it stressed 
individual and initiative and individual self-discipline. We are 
led to the conelusion that any amendment to the act at this time 
would be unwise. 

Mr. Sprincer. On page 3: 

In this regard it should be noted that private schools had a decided advantage 
under the World War II act. 


Would you expand that? 


Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. In 1947 there was almost an equal diffe 
ential between the students under the World War II GI bill in 
private sé hools and in public schools. However, by 1952, 40.6 per 


cent were in public institutions and 59.4 percent were in private 
institutions. Those are statistics from the United States Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Serincer. What I am trying to get is a decided advantage. 
There might be a difference in enrollment, but how did the World 
War IT act give them a decided advantage ¢ 

Mr. Witson. When I say “decided advantage,” I mean there were 
more students ap yparently deciding to go to private schools because 
of the increased benefits of the bill to the private schools. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is what I want to get at. What were the in 
creased benefits under the World War II act to private schools ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. The World War IT act had a $500 ceiling on tuition. 
Therefore, a veteran could go to almost any school and get his full 
tuition paid yet he received the same amount of subsistence if he went 
toa public school or a private school. 

Mr. Sprincer. The same amount of subsistence which was how much 
money ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. I think the last figure was about $75 for a single 
veteran. 

Mr. Sprincer. Everybody was getting $75 for subsistence; were 
they not? 

Mr. Wutson. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. But they were all getting their tuition whether it 
was a $120 tuition to the University of Ihnois or $500 at Princeton 
University ? 

Mr. Wiuson. There was a $500 ceiling. 

Mr. Sprincer. But they were getting the same amount to live on? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Sprtncer. They were getting their tuition paid up to $500. 
What I am trying to get at be . Where did it discriminate in favor of 
public institutions ? 

Mr. Wiison. “Discriminate” is not the word I want to use. 

Mr. Springer. You used “decided advantage.” Where was the de 
cided advantage which they had? 

Mr. Wuson. In view of the fact that when you take all the people 
going to all the schools that take students under these GI bills, there 
is almost an equal differential between the private schools and the 
public schools. Under the World War IT GI bill they had about a 9 
percent increase in the students going to their se hools over those who 
went to public schools. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Why should that be? Is there a decided advantage, 
then there should be a reason why. That is what I am trying to get. 
I am trying to analyze this statement. I want the facts. 

Mr. Wirson. One of the reasons offered to me by educational people 
over a period of time is that ; great many freshmen and sophomores 
yo intoa public institution. As the Vv get tows ird the end of their edu- 
cation they then go into private institutions. For that reason we be- 
lieve that as the Korean GI bill goes along, although there is an advan- 
tage to the public schools in the matter of enrollment, in the beginning 
as it goes along we believe that will sway back until it becomes almost 
equal once again. , 

Mr. Springer. I don’t want to pin you down but I am trying to find 
the advantage to the private school under the old bill. 

Mr. Witson. Perhaps the word “advantage” is not a good word, 

but the fact is that they did get a disproportion: ite number of students. 

Mr. Sprincer. Was there an advantage in the GI bill which brought 
the larger number of students to the private schools? If there is an 
advantage, I want to find out what it was. 

Mr. Witson. I think the advantage was the high ceiling on the tui- 
tion rate. 

Mr. Sprincer. They were all getting the same amount for sub 
sistence ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Not the schools. 

Mr. Sprincer. But the student was getting the same amount ? 

Mr. Witson. The student had no decided advantage except tuition ; 
the private school did. 

Mr. Sprincer. He was free to make up hisown mind! ‘The question 
of tuition did not enter into it? He was picking the best education 
he felt he could get ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir, but I do not think tuition is the only major 


factor In voing to a high-cost institution. I think the cost of living 
is also a major factor. A man who lives in a small town can live at 


home and go to a school for a much lesser amount than a man who 
goes away to Ann Arbor, Mich., and lives on the campus in a dormi- 
tory 

Mr. Sprincer. But it would not make any difference. He was liable 
to go away to either a public or private school. 

Mr. Witson. If he goes away from home and goes to a public insti- 
tution, it seems to me it would cost more away from home than would 
an institution in his hometown. 

Mr. Sprincer. You mean a private institution? 

Mr. Witson. Private or public. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think that is true, but I do not get that as being the 
deciding factor. It seems to me your deciding factor is going to be 
your cost, whether you go away to sc -hool or whether you stay at home. 
If he goes away to school, he will probably pick the cheaper tuition 
school ; will he not ? 

Mr. Wirson. I think the cost is a deciding factor, but I do not think 
tuition is the sole deciding factor as to whether or not a man goes to 
a high-cost or low-cost school. I think tuition is only one of a great 
many factors. ‘The cost t of rent, food, cost of tr: aveling back home 4 
or 5 times during the year— 

Mr. Sprincer. I think that is true. I think probably his biggest 
factor would be tuition. 
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Mr. Wixson. I am not at all sure. It seems to me if tuition were 
$360 a year and a man has to pay, say, $75 a month room and board, 
then room and board becomes a deciding factor. 

Mr. Sprincer. If he pays $500 a year tuition and he can go to a 
State university for $120, that would probably be his biggest factor: 
would it not? 

Mr. Wixson. In that instance; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think I have your testimony rather clear. Last 
year when you testified I think I asked you quite a few questions at 
length. I think the fundamental difference between your position, 
this amendment, is the fact that the lump-sum payment is funda- 
mentally your philosophy. The question of whether or not over the 
question of tuition you are going to have discrimination between 
veterans as to their total subsistence, that did not enter into your 
thinking on that, am I right? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. I do not think you are correct because it did 
enter into our thinking to this extent: We wanted this new act to 
have as its basis some fundamental initiative on the part of the 
veteran to search out a school he desires to go to and go there and 
make his economic condition meet it. We have always believed edu- 
cation contains some sacrifice on the part of the veteran in some in- 
stances. For those reasons, those matters did enter into our thinking 
us we testified last year. 

Mr. Serincer. As I recall your testimony, and I will stand cor- 
rected, you were not considering, and I think your statement backs 
it up, in any way whatever whether you go to one school or not. 
Yours hi as only to do with veterans. 

My statement on the floor of the House was to the effect I felt this 
Was a great discrimination as between veterans where some paid no 
tuition or some of them paid as low as $120 and others paid as high 
as $270 a month tuition. It did make it possible for some veterans 
to have a much higher subsistence rate than others. Your testimony 
was that that did not enter into your thinking, that you said give 
them $1,000 and they would go any place they wanted. That was 
your position ¢ 

Mr. Witson. More or less. 

Mr. Serincer. Do you have anything else ? 

Mr. Wuson. We believe the limited experience under the bill does 
not. as yet indicate there should be any changes. Perhaps in the fu- 
ture there might be changes to be made. 

Mr. Springer. Do you think a change from 49.4 percent to 36 per- 
cent is a substantial change in 1 year? ‘That is about 12 to 13 percent. 
We seem to be in disagreement over a percent or percent and a half 
between Chancellor Heald and myself. That is roughly 25 percent. 

Mr. Witson. These are “statistics and figuhes.” I don’t know 
which one that is. 

Mr. Sprincer. I am putting that in the classifiication of what the 
American Council on Education survey showed and putting your 
figures with it. 

Mr. Wiison. In any event we believe there is such a small number 
of students going to school under Public Law 550 that those figures 
would not actually indicate what the trend is going to be. Perhaps 
they might in another 6 months or after the fall semester. If they 
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hold up, perhaps there would be some validity to the other argument. 
Our position is that these tigures are not substantial. 

Mr. Springer. Do you remember the statements made before this 
committee last year by several members of the committee and several] 
witnesses? I think vou were present on those occasions. I do not 
think vou were over before the Senate Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation. I think Senator Douglas made this statement at that time: 
that there would be no substantial change in the ratio of students at 
tending public and private institutions. 

Do you remember Mr. McGrath’s statement, the commissioner of 
education, as to what he said, that his experience had been solely with 
private schools and that there would be no substantial difference in the 
enrollment between public and private institutions / 

The pattern would remain approximately the same. I think I am 

ting it almost verbatim. Do you remember those statements ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. I did not hear the statements, but I heard they were 
made. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think a pattern of change in 12 to 15 percent is 
pretty substantial in a period of 1 year. I think it is a strong indi- 

ation of the trend. Chancellor Heald certainly should be every bit 
as qualified as I. He seems to think that is not an indication of a 
trend. But that is the only evidence we have and it is following out 
exactly what the private schools told us would happen last year at 
the time we had this amendment up. 

Mr. Wirson. I think if those figures are compared to the figures 
at the early part of Public Law 346, the figures might substantially 
be in agreement. Then, following the early part of Public Law 346, 
the turn kept going up until the private schools had the larger share 
of enrollment. 

Mr. Sprrncer. I am reflecting only in my own area, which happens 
to be the University of Illinois and another State se ‘hool in my district. 
Here is what I think the situation was, if I may reflect it truly. 
‘Truly, the situation got to a point where the private schools could 
not possibly absorb them. There just was not any room for them. 
So it was said to them that the State institutions have got to take care 
of them. 

\t the University of Illinois we could not take care of more. We 
hauled in houses, rows of houses, not by the tens but by the hundreds. 

» had several houses. We built dormitories and new school build- 
ings: everything, because they were the only ones that had the money 
to finance it. 

At 3 years’ running we had not less than 9,000. We had, one year, 
almost _ 000 GI's on the University of Illinois campus. There was 
no place but the State institutions. I think the truth of it is that those 
vears reflected the running everage which you are talking about due 
to only one fact: The State institutions had to take them. That was 
their order, “You have vot to take them.” 

By the law in Illinois you have to take them. There is a law which 

Lvs any man who graduates from high school cannot be turned down. 
1 think that is the interpretation why this went back up, because the 
States had to take them. They went to private institutions pretty 
heavily at first. 

Could you answer that or not? 
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Mr. Witson. No, sir; not actually. You may well be right except 
that once again we repeat that the limited figures thus far do not 
indicate to us that these statistics can be borne out as to what will be 
the final analysis. 

Mr. Sprincer. I believe that is all. Thank you very kindly for 
coming. 

Mr. Birdsall ? 

Mr. Birpsati. Mr. Coyle will be available to make any statement on 
this subject. 


STATEMENT OF SAM COILE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR EDU- 
CATION AND REHABILITATION, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Coux. My name is Sam H. Coile. 1 am Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, Veterans’ 
Administration. We have no prepared testimony on this question 
inasmuch as there is no bill that is now pending. I will make a brief 
statement, however, if it pleases the chairman. 

I think it is important to consider that the payments that are now 
made to veterans under the provisions of Public Law 550 have no 
amounts earmarked for any particular purpose, but it is obvious that 
the total amounts were derived from certain averages of subsistence. 
tuition, and supply charges based upon experience under Public Law 
46. 

With the average amount going to each veteran, therefore, a veteran 
who is content with a low-tuition school is able to retain for his own 
purposes a larger proportionate amount of the total payment. 

On the other hand, a veteran who is desirous of attending a school 
having a high tuition charge must content himself with a smaller 
amount of money for his own purposes or must further augment the 
sum that is retained in order to enable him to attend the higher-tuition 
school. 

I think another point is important in the consideration of this entire 
question, and that is the arrangement whereby a single payment goes 
to the veteran and he makes his own arrangements for the tuition 
payments. It makes him the negotiating agent for establishing a fair 
cost of tuition and relieves the Government of the necessity to test 
the fairness of asserted charges. 

The veteran has a stake in the amount he pays because it directly 
affects the amount that he is able to retain. Therefore, it should be 
presumed that he will make sure that he is not paying an unreasonable 
amount for his tuition. I think there is a third consideration that the 
committee may desire to give attention to and that is the elimination 
of the provision that was contained in Public Law 346 for the payment 
of adjusted tuition in amounts that were higher than the customary 
charges for tuition. 

When an individual pays his own tuition charges, there does not 
arise a need or at least there does not arise the likelihood of institu- 
tions claiming that they should be enabled to charge the Government 
an amount in excess of the established charges that are applicable to 
any student. 

i think I need to elaborate on that just a little. There is a good 
deal of variation in institutions of higher learning in respect to the 
proportionate amount of the total cost of instruction that is borne 
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by the individual student. Under Public Law 346, tax-supported 
institutions that had low tuition charges because of appropriations 
made by some political subdivision for the operation of that institu- 
tion found they were not enabled to provide courses to all the veterans 
who desired to enroll and were, therefore, under the law permitted 
to seek an adjusted rate of tuition based upon the cost of instruction 
and the supplies used in classrooms. 

The Veterans’ Administration recognized that position under the 
provisions of the law as it was originally enacted, and as it has been 
from time to time amended, and paid to those institutions for veteran 
students a higher fee than that same student would have paid if he had 
attended on his own resources. 

I think this lump-sum payment and the provision made for the vet- 
eran to bear his own tuition charges has eliminated the need for any 
such provision in Public Law 550. 

I mention these 3 things for one purpose : That is, that the committee 
of the Congress that will consider the possibility of splitting the pay- 
ments to veterans into 2 segments will also, I think, have to take into 
account the effect of that on other provisions of the bill. 

For example, if the tuition payments should be made either to the 
veteran or to the institution based upon the customary charges, it 1s 
my opinion that it would be unwise not to also provide some method by 
which the fairness of those tuition payments should be tested by the 
Federal Government before they are paid. That would be partic- 
ularly true in schools in which the enrollment of veterans constitutes 
almost the entire enrollment of students. 

Mr. Sermncer. You are talking about, now, on-the-job training? 

Mr. Corte. No, because no tuition is payable for on-the-job traiming 
but it is true for privately operated schools in particular. However, 
there are also some publicly operated courses. 

Mr. Sprtncer. You do not have very much of that under the higher 
education ? 

Mr. Corr. Not very much under higher education, although there 
are in some institutions of higher learning certain vocational courses 
in which there are very few nonveteran students enrolled. 

Mr. Sprmncer. Under the Battle bill we are going to have hearings 
on that next, and I think you will want to testify on that because I 
think that has a lot of background. That does not go into higher edu- 
cation very much. 

Mr. Corte. No, it is principally confined to secondary education and 
vocational training schools. 

A second consideration is this matter of averages because it is ob- 
vious that a certain proportion of veterans who are enrolled in schools 
with low tuition payments are receiving a greater benefit than if there 
had originally been a provision whereby the subsistence rates estab- 
lished under Public Law 346 had been continued under Public Law 
550. So the effect on that percentage of students who are enrolled in 
low tuition schools will have to be taken into account. 

I think, also, that the committee should keep in mind that if an 
arrangement is made whereby a privately operated school gets a high 
portion of the total cost of instruction, the publicly operated schools 
may themselves come in and say they should be entitled to a higher 
proportionate part of their total cost than is represented by the custom- 
ary cost to a resident student. 
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That represents my statement unless there are some questions. 

Mr. Sprincer. Under the Nixon amendment which provides for the 
payment directly to the veteran of tuition and he in turn pays his own 
tuition, does that require any more work on your part than under the 
present, bill ? 

Mr. Comer. Yes, sir. The administrative burden would be much 
greater on the Veterans’ Administration and there would also be 
complications that would be very troublesome to us in terms of admin- 
istering the Nixon amendment as it was proposed. 

Mr. Sprrincer. What are those ¢ 

Mr. Come. Well, for example, a student enrolls at the beginning of 
the school term. It would be necessary under that amendment to 
try to determine the exact cost of tuition and fees for that term and 
then to apportion them over monthly payments to the veteran. Con- 
ceivably, the veteran after having commenced his course might dis- 
continue it before completion. The refund policies of institutions of 
higher learning vary a great deal. 

Mr. Springer. Would that necessitate a monthly certification or 
not ? 

Mr. Core. I do not know. 

Mr. Sprincer. Are you getting monthly certification / 

Mr. Core. «Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. You would receive the same certification if he was 
in school for the payment of his tuition / 

Mr. Corte. I suppose that would remain unchanged. 

Mr. Springer. Would you have any more certification, then, under 
the Nixon amendment than under Public Law 550 as now written / 

Mr. Come. We would have to have certifications that would estab- 
lish the amount of the tuition and fees that would have to be paid to 
the veteran. 

Mr. Sprincer. You would have to have that certification when the 
student enrolled ? 

Mr. Come. It would have to be a rather precise statement of what 
the total fees will be for that term. 

Mr. Springer. You would not have another certification, would 
you ¢ 

Mr. Corte. No, it would be in greater detail. 

Mr. Springer. That is what I am trying to find out, how much more 
the paper would be under the Nixon amendment than under Public 
Law 550 as now written. 

Mr. Corse. As I recall the Nixon amendment, and I have not 
reviewed it recently, the same number of checks would be dispatched 
us under the present provision of the bill. That is, there would be 
one check each month to the veteran but the matter of computing and 
determining the amount of that check would present additional 
complications. 

Mr. Springer. Is there any duty added to the VA besides that and 
your refund if a student dropped out of school ¢ 

Mr. Corre. I am not certain there would be, but I do not want it to 
seem those are minor matters because they are sufficiently complicated 
to require a lot of time in individual cases. 

Mr. Sprincer. It would extend nothing under what you had under 
the World War IT bill where you had to compute the cost of the 
student ? 
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Mr. Comx. I am afraid that might arise again. That is one of the 
points I made. The public institutions might come in and say, “We 
are not getting as great a proportion of our total cost from these 
tuition payments as the high-tuition colleges are getting; therefore, 
we think we ought to have some relief. We ought to get a greater 
share.” 

Mr. Serincer. They should not be able to charge the Government 
more than the State law allows, should they / 

Mr. Come. I am not saying what they should be able to obtain. 

Mr. Sprincer. If at Ohio State the tuition is $120 by State law and 
for out-of-State students it is $170, certainly the VA should not have 
to pay any more than the State law demands for both in-State and 
out-of-State students. I realize they did that under the World War 
II GI bill. They negotiated on the basis of costs but they should not 
as a legal proposition, should they ¢ 

Mr. Come. I do not know that I am prepared to answer that. I 
would say I think the conditions under Public Law 550 are vastly 
different from the conditions that obtained under Public Law 346. 

Mr. Sprincer. Much improved, you mean ? 

Mr. Come. What I had reference to is that there will not be the 
great flood of cases thrown on the educational institutions as occurred 
in 1946, in that the supply that will be going into the schools of the 
country under Public Law 550 will be something in the nature of a 
uniformly flowing stream rather than a great breaking of a dam. 

I cannot tell you what the attitude of institutions may be on that. 
I cannot say. I think if there is an inclination to say we will per 
petuate the method of payment arrangements that obtained under 
Public Law 346, institutions could well say, “Well, let’s perpetuate 
that arrangement whereby we get a larger share of the total cost of © 
the student’s instruction.” 

Mr. Sprincer. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Corre. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you very kindly for coming. 

I understand Mr. Eckert of the General Accounting Office is here, 
although not scheduled. 

State your name and capacity. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ECKERT, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Ecxerr. Mr. Chairman, the General Accounting Office has 
been close to Public Law 550 and it was our privilege to work with the 
staff of the committee in considering the various bills which ultimately 
became Public Law 550. In that consideration and based upon a sur- 
vey, House committee print 160, 82d Congress, consisting of a survey 
of the operations of the then GI educational bill, this Office supported 
the direct-payment plan to veterans. 

The survey that our office performed and which was transmitted 
to the Congress disclosed many abuses arising out of the old GI bill, 
many of which were the result of this payment of tuition to the 
schools. The types of abuses disclosed were misrepresentations and 
overstatements of costs by the schools themselves, generally increased 
charges paid by the Government over those charged nonveterans. 
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excessive charges for books and supplies, and hosts of other types of 
abuses. 

In fact, I think it could be said that as far as all the schools were 
concerned they were all out, including our public institutions, to get 
the maximum amount possible out of the United States. I do not 
limit this to private schools. We have the situation in the pablic 
schools where greatly increased tuition was charged, where the vet- 
eran was charged much more than he would have paid in his capacity 
as a private citizen if he were paying the bill. 

All of these things lead to the inescapable conclusion in our view 
that a direct payment of an educational assistance allowance to the 
veteran with proper controls represented the best solution to this 
problem. 

I think we must understand that this educational assistance afforded 
by Public Law 550 is not intended to pay the cost of a veteran’s edu- 
cation. The intent of the bill was to provide assistance to veterans. 
Certainly, one of the primary, if not the most important considera- 
tions of the bill, was to give the veteran a stake in his educational 
program with an opportunity and an incentive to hold his expenses 
with the assistance of the allowance authorized, within the bounds 
of Iffs own resources, thereby removing the Federal Government from 
the oper itional field of education. 

We have no statistical information from which it could be de- 


samen what administrative savings have been accomplished by 
this, but we feel they have been tremendous. Here \ e have a situation 

here we pay. an allowance to veterans, each veteran getting the same 
llowance. He elects the education ial system he wants to tollov ‘ the 
chool he wants to attend, and administratively I think we can unde 
‘and that that represents a vast savings over the previous method of 
considering cost factors and negotiating contracts with educational 
institutions. 

Frankl . we are still in the business under Public Law 346, and the 


Veterans’ Administration and the General Accounting Office today 
are considering thousands of claims of educational institutions for 
money they believe is due from past periods far back into the forties. 

We will be working on those for some years to come in trying to 
honestly pay what the Government owes and to see that the amount 

fair both to the Government and to the educational institutions. 

We would hate very much to see any change made in Public Law 
550. We feel that the bill provides adequate control; that there is no 
discrimination, certainly if it is a veteran’s bill, in the payment of an 
equal allowance to each veteran, recognizing, of course, that it is 
assistance and as a matter of fact that the $110 provided by the bill 
will not pay for his education even if he goes to a school that charges 
no tuition. He would still have to contribute to his education. 

I have done quite a bit of work on this educational program and 
have done some research. Frankly, if there is any discrimination, it 
seems to me that Public Law 346 discriminated against the veterans 
and against the United States. I feel that in the enactment of that 
act the payment was provided for to the institution to insure that 
the veteran would go to school so that it would not be considered 
pension or a dole but an educational grant. 


9396—53 —3 
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I feel further that under Public Law 550 we have accomplished that 
result and still make the allowance to the veteran and leave to him 
the choice of his school, the incentive to negotiate with that school, 
the responsibility to see that he is not discriminated against by his 
State or by the private schools or by any institution. 

I would like to add one further thought, that if we go back to 
splitting these payments and making payments of tuition, the private 
schools then would be given their regular tuition charges. As you 
know, those include, generally speaking, total costs. 

The tuition charge of public edycational institutions of the country 
generally speaking do not include total cost. I have no doubt that 
should we pass an amendment to this bill which would put the Gov- 
ernment back in the business of negotiating with educational institu- 
tions, that those public institutions will immediately come to the Con- 
gress for the right to charge the full cost of education at least up to 
a maximum amount for taking veterans. 

If that be true, we would then get back into the situation where the 
Government for and on behalf of the veteran will be required to pay 
amounts in excess of those amounts which the veteran, under the pres- 
ent system, is required to pay for his education. 

I would like to say the Comptroller General feels very strongly fhat 
the modification of this present system of making the payment directly 
to the veteran would be ill-advised and would result in greatly in- 
creased costs to the United States. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. Had you considered there might be any savings 
under the Nixon amendment ? 

Mr. Ecxerr. No, sir. 


Mr. Sprincer. If a man is going to a school and he is getting $120 
a month, $1,080 a year, and he is paying no tuition and his tuition of 
$270 is saved / 


Mr. Ecxerr. Yes, sir; but you must look at the overall situation. 
I doubt anyone can say how many of those instances would be where it 
would be less than $360 a year. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Less than $360. Ido not think there is a State insti- 
tution in the country that charges $360 a year. If so, there are mighty 
few. There are none in the Middle West. 

Mr. Ecxerr. That depends on how far you would go. Our position 
is that the public institutions would immediately call for a return of 
the pavment of their costs. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is not an issue. Suppose they do? We do not 
have to grant it. Anybody can call for anything. 

Mr. Eckert. That may well be, sir. 

Mr. Servcer. That does not mean we are going to do it. Are you 
familiar with the Nixon amendment? ; 

Mr. Ecxerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. You are sure you are? 

Mr. Eckert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. You talk about the abuses under the old law. This 
has nothing to do with that. You do not negotiate any contracts with 
anybody under the Nixon amendment. 

Mr. Eckerr. You would determine and negotiate a rate which you 
would then in turn pay to the veteran. , 

Mr. Srrincrer. No; you do not negotiate anything. 
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Mr. Eckert. How would you arrive at it! 

Mr. Sprncer. You arrive at whatever the tuition is. 

Mr. Eckert. That is a rather tenuous term. 

Mr. Sprincer. You have nothing to do with negotiating anything at 
all. All they do is certify what the tuition is in that school and pay 
the veteran. You cannot pay any more than $270, $30 a month. For 
instance, if it is $500 at Princeton, that is up to the veteran to negotiate 
his own payment. You do not negotiate anything with them. 

Mr. Ecxerr. You have this problem : While you might not negoti- 
ate in the first instance, I assume you would accept the certification 
that it is so much money. 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes. 

Mr. Eckert. I think you have these problems, then. Schools have 
many courses, many types of programs, all of which have varying tui- 
tion so far as the school is concerned. ‘There are many se hools even 
within a university. Certainly, it would seem to me, the Government 
would in some manner have to police the tuition rates which would 
then get you into the business of determining whether that was the 
proper rate, et cetera. 

Mr. Sprincer. That had never occurred to anybody except you, 
because that has never been considered by anybody on the committee 
that you have to do that, even the people who are against it, that 
you would have any other than the rate they would charge any other 
student. What you did under the old one in order to get them to 
accept them, like at Illinois and Ohio, they were not going to accept the 
students until you gave them full payment because they were in no 
position to handle that many students. 

At Illinois they were a school with 12,000 students. You were ask- 
ing them to take 12,000 veterans. They could not do it on the scale of 
$120 a year. So they said, “Yes, but you will have to pay us what it 
costs to do it.” Exactly what they said turned out. It has dropped 
back to 14,000. 

You had 21,000 students at the Illinois school. They knew if they 
expanded they had to go back to the old figure. Therefore, it was 
fair that the Federal Government pay them what it would cost them 
because they could not afford to build new buildings to take care of 
21,000 students. 

I do not think you are in any situation under this bill similar to that 
situation where you negotiated a straight-out cost with them. I 
would like for you to comment further, if you know, as to whether or 
not you think there would be a savings or more cost under this. I will 
tell you how much the University of Illinois lost, something like 
$1 million, that you paid the veteran which the veteran did not pay 
for tuition at the University of Illinois because there is no tuition. 
He put that $270 in his pocket. 

Mr. Ecxerr. My views on that are that this is a veteran’s bill, and 
to my mind if he did not have to pay any tuition, he would not really 
be getting anything from the Government because he could not go to 
school under that $110. I recognize the point that certainly he has 
a savings. He has more money to use for subsistence, et cetera, if he 
does not have to pay any tuition or if he pays a smaller amount of 
tuition. Nevertheless, I do not think any of them could get by— 
well, frankly, to make a profit on the deal. 
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Mr. Sprincer. My question last year when you were here was not 
that. My question was this, and I think it is serious: You are putting 
into effect here—and I want to go on record—an abuse that was worse 
than any of the abuses which you stated under the old bill to which 
you objected. You are, in effect, telling this student to put in his 
$270 which we have given for tuition. 

In my opinion that is an abuse. Whenever we allot him an amount 
of money for tuition, I take it the man ought to pay it in tuition, not 
put it in his pocket. That is, when some other GI gets only gov . 
month and he gets $30 more because he chooses a school with no tuition. 

I would say to the veterans at the University of Illinois from my 
own district that it is morally wrong to allow those students, even 
coming from my own district, to take $30 a month of the Federal! 
taxpayers’ money which we have given them and put it in their 
pocket for subsistence when it is for tuition. ” 

if they want to keep the law in Illinois, that is all right; but if they 
did, we should not pay them the extra $30 a month. We should not 
pay the tuition which they are now putting in their own pocket on the 
‘umpus there. It is not right. That is what he is doing, pocketing 
the tuition. 

Hie should not be receiving any more money for subsistence than one 
who goes to Northwestern, Southern California, Princeton, or Co- 


lumbia. He should receive the same amount for subsistence that any 
hody else receives. That is morally wrong whenever we tell him we 
ire going to pay him $30 a month for tuition. That is set up in the 
old hearings, that we set up that much. 

Now, we are telling that fellow that because he picks a school of no 
tuition, he can put that money in his pocket. I say he should get only 
SSO a month. I am taking a position against my own constituents 
because it is morally wrong. It just is not right to give that student 
money for tuition which he is not paying for tuition. If he is not 
paving it for tuition, then the Government ought not pay him. 

I think the General Accounting Office is taking a position morally 
wrong to veterans whenever you propose to pay a veteran money for 
tuition and he does not use it for that. That is a fundamental view- 
point with me. I know what we are trying to do under this bill; that 
s the reason | fought this thing so hard last spring, because I thought 
we were creating an abuse here worse than any we had under the old 
hill by trying to promote this kind of a thing. 

Mr. Ecxerr. I can only say that I do not share that view and I can 
only refer to the consideration of the bill. While that was used as a 
guide, the very reasoning behind it to combine the payment was that 
it Was an assistance payment for the veteran to be used as he needed 
it so long as he used it for educational purposes. 

‘To me there would be far less discrimination in paying each veteran 
the same allowance and allowing him to go to the school of his choice, 
such as MIT ora public institution 

Mr. Sprincer. If you paid him $80 a month, he would have the 
chowe. You are not restricting him because you take away the tuition 
he does not use. He has the same right. You have not changed his 
choice any. i 

1 am not putting this on the question of private or public schools, 
but whether it is morally right or wrong. I think it is wrong for the 
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(general Accounting Office to take a position you are going to give away 
270 of your money for which you account to somebody who is not 
paving it for the purpose for which we created it. 

Mr. Ecxerr. That is the point I disagree with, when you say he 
is not paying it for the purpose for which it was created. It is still 
voing to his education. 

Mr. Sprincer. Maybe it is not. We do not know whether the $80 is. 
We assume it is. Because he is getting $30 a month, you do not know 
it is going for his education. That is the thing I think was set up 
for his tuition. That is why I insist he should pay tuition. 

If he pays $270 a) vear for tuition, he ought to get every penny of it 
If he is paying only $120 a year, you should not pay him $270 a year. 
If he is not paying : anything, and he is not paying anything in many 
instances, I know, you should not pay him $270 a month on top of 
~S() which we have allotted under our hearings for his allowance for 
living. I think that isa fundamental proposition. You either believe 
one Way or you do not. 

Do you have any other statement ¢ 

Mr. Ecxerr. No. I believe that is all J have to say. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Patterson, are there any other witnesses ¢ 

If not. we will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning when the 
proponents of the bill will be heard. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., a recess was taken until Tuesday, June 


ye 


23, 1955, at 10 a.m.) 
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SEPARATION OF SUBSISTENCE FROM TUITION UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 550 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1953 


Hovust or REPrESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND TRAINING 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 356, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. William L. Springer presiding. 

Mr. Sprincer. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness is Dr. Francis H. Horn of the Association for 
Higher Education, who, I understand, was yesterday elected presi- 
dent of the Pratt Institute of New York City. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS H. HORN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ASSO- 
CIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horn. I am Francis H. Horn, executive secretary of the Associ- 
ation for Higher Education of the National Education Association. 
The organization which I represent has a membership of 17,000 indi- 
viduals in 1,600 of the Nation’s 1,860 institutions. The membership 
represents administrative officers of every kind and college teachers 
from every academic and professional field. Since 1946 the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education has had a national committee on veterans’ 
affairs, the members of which have been active veterans’ counselors in 
both publicly supported and privately supported institutions. 

A year ago I appeared before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to present on behalf of the Association for Higher 
Education its endorsement of what was known as the Teague ‘bill, 
now Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress. Among the specific prin- 
ciples which our association endorsed was that of direct payment of 
all educational benefits to the veteran with no attempt to distinguish 
between subsistence and tuition. My purpose in appearing before this 
committee is to repeat the same recommendation and to urge that 
the present Korean GI bill not be changed insofar as the principle of 
an undivided direct payment is involved. 

The principle of direct payment was incorporated into Public Law 
550 primarily to prevent the abuse of public funds which arose from 
the fact that the Federal Government found it necessary to contract 
with a large number of institutions, both public and private, in order 
to establish tuition and laboratory and book fees. The evidence for 
such abuses as did occur was abundantly brought out in hearings con- 
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ducted by a special investigating committee under the chairmanship 
of Congressman Olin Teague, a member of the present subcommittee. 

By adopting the principle of direct payment the Congress has now 
laid upon the veteran the responsibil ty for seeing that his money 
purchases what it is intended to buy, namely, an educational bene fit. 
The principle of direct payme nt, furthermore, makes it clear that the 
Federal Government is using veterans’ education as a benefit for the 
individual veteran rather than as an indirect saute for educational 
institutions. I would suggest that if the Federal Government is going 
higher education to any extent, it should do so in a pro- 


y 


to subsidize h 
lly designed for that purpose and not in the form of a 
disguised subsidy. 

Finally, the prine iple of direct payment decreases the opportunity 
for the Fe der: al (vovel ‘himent to exercise undesirable controls over 
educational institutions. There are no contracts with the institution 
to he negotiated: there are no book store or equipment ane supply 
accounts to be audited; indeed, the only proper contact between the 
federal Government and the institution is a statistical audit of the 
Institution’s enrollment records to determine if the individual veteran 
1s actually enrolled in ihe courses for which he is receiving payment. 
All problems of approval and accreditation of institutions or of courses 
are reserved by law to the State approv: al agencies working im coop- 


yram especia 


eration with recognized regional and professional accreditation or 
ganizations. It is only fair to say that there has been some friction 
n this area between the Veterans’ Administration and the State 
ay proval agencies. 

fo summarize, the principle of direct payment makes the veteran 
and not the institution responsible for the Federal funds spent on his 
education benefit : second, it is clearly a veterans’ benefit and not a dis- 
guised Federal subsidy for higher education: and, third, it reduces to 
a minimum the possibility of Federal control of higher education, 

The main objection to the prince iple of direct and undivided pay- 
ment to the veteran as set forth in sections 231 and 232 of Public 
Law 550 is the claim that the veteran is encouraged to ‘attend a low- 
cost institution rather than one whose tuition charges are relatively 
high. The issue is not one of public institutions versus private inst1- 
tutions, since there are many public institutions with tuition fees 
sufficiently high to take a sizable chunk of the $110 monthly allowance 
of a single Public Law 550 veteran. It is most regrettable that the 
issue has been presented either in terms of public versus private, or 
high-tuition versus low-tuition institutions since competition in higher 
education should be in terms of the quality of the instruction offered 
rather than in terms of the cheapness with which a college education 
can be acquired. 

Any objection to the single payment principle of Public Law 550 
should come from the veteran who feels forced to attend a low-cost 
institution by the terms of the allowance he receives from the Federal 
Government, rather than from the high-cost institution which is afraid 
it cannot or will not attract Public Law 550 veterans, It is my under- 
standing that no significant objection has come from these men who. 
after all, are the real beneficiaries of Publie Law 550. 

Nor can any conclusive evidence be drawn at this time from the 
enrollment figures. It is true that the Office of Education has made a 
survey of Public Law 550 veterans enrolled as of December 1952. but 
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this was based on an enroliment of fewer than 50.000 men of whom 
30,000 were freshmen. By next fall higher institutions are expected 
to enroll over 200,000 Public Law 550 veterans, a somewhat. larger 
sample to work from. Even so, the evidence for discrimination in the 
single-payment principle should be sought not in the distribution of 
these veterans between public aud private institutions, but between 
high-tuition and low-tuition institutions. 

| have suggest d to the subcommittee what | believe are sound rea 
sons for maintaining the principle of direct and undivided payment. 
I do not see on the basis of such facts as we have concerning enrollments 
and tuition costs how we can say that there is a clear case for changing 
Public Law 550 so as to end an alleged discrimination between the 
veteran who wishes to attend a privately controlled institution and 
publicly controlled institution, or a high-cost institution as distin- 
guished from a low-cost institution. On behalf of the Association for 
Higher Education, I urge the subcommittee to retain the principle of 
direct payment of benefits under Public Law 550 in its present form, 
until such time as there is clear and overwhelming evidence that the 
law discriminates against the veteran’s choice of an educational 
objective. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say, as you 
trustees of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn elected me president as of 
August 15. This is a privately supported institution, with a board 
of trustees of some 19 people. It had a high veteran enrollment 
under Public Law 346. My point of view toward this issue does 
not change in the least. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you read that last sentence ¢ 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested. ) 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Tracur. What percentage would be dangerous?) When should 
we reach a point of difference between enrollment that we should be 
concerned about ? 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Teague, I don’t think you can give a categorical 
answer to that. You would have to look at the enrollment through- 
out the country, State by State, institution by institution. TI think 
I should be concerned if the traditional balance between public and 
private institutions were seriously upset. I don’t see that the opera- 
tion of the Public Law 550 in any way makes that a possibility. 
There aren’t enough veterans involved in this. We don’t get a vet- 
erans’ bulge the way we did after World War IT. 

Mr. Tracur. Well, certainly those of us that worked on this bill 
were not interested in upsetting the equilibrium between our schools 
or hurting any school, though, as we said all the way through we 
were not writing a bill for the benefit of schools. We were writing 
one for the veteran and the taxpayer who is paying for it. 

sut in going back over figures on World War II. I noted at one 
time, according to figures from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the private institutions had 47.7 percent of nonveterans and 
59.4 percent of veterans. I just wonder what figure, if we arrived 
at that, we should start being concerned about the difference in where 
the men go to school. 

Mr. Horn. I think you have the same figures TI have, Mr. Teague, 
which indicate that under Public Law 346 the balance shifted in favor, 


have indicated, last evening the 
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from 1947 to 1952, of the private institution. In 1947 in the private 
institutions the balance was just 50-50 in terms of nonveterans and 
veterans. 

Mr. Sprincer. What year was that! 

Mr. Horn. 1947. But in 1952 
Mr. Teague. Do you have any figures as to how many veterans were 
school at that time? 

Mr. Horn. In 1947 I do not, sir. 

Mr. Springer. You do not have that? 

Mr. Tracur. Somewhere around a million. 

Mr. Horn. I think the peak was around 1948, as I recall, and there 
were around a million veterans of all types. In 1952 the balance 
had gone to 59.4 percent, the veteran enrollment as compared to non- 
veteran enrollment. Veteran enrollment in the private institution 
was 59.4 and in the public institution it was 40.6. But I should 
like to make this point clear again. It is not clearly a case between 
public and private. If I want to go to the University of Virginia, 
and I live in New York State, it will cost me about $500 a year for 
tuition. I can go to some privately controlled institutions, ‘denomi- 
national colleges, small institutions, where the tuition is considerably 
lower than that. 

Mr. Tracur. Mr. Horn, the freshmen-sophomore-junior years, 
would you comment on that? Of course, we are now considering no 
one except freshmen, or the majority of them are freshmen going to 
school under Public os 550. Do you believe there will be a change 


as these boys progress in their college years into the higher brackets 
of college education ? 


Mr. Horn. As between public and private ? 

Mr. Tracue. As between public and private or between high tuition 
and low tuition. 

Mr. Horn. I should like to make the general statement that while 
there is bound to be some influence on a student in terms of what his 
education costs are to him, I think that the average student is going 
to utilize his money whether it comes from the Federal Government 
through Public Law 550, through his parents, or through his own 
efforts, to the best advantage for the type of education that he wants to 
get. I would also point out that the tuition cost is not the major cost 
in higher education these days. The cost of maintenance is much 
greater. The whole question of a student livi ing at home and going to 
a local institution, either public or private, is in this determination as 
to where the student is going to go. 

Mr. Teacur. Do you have any information as to what happens to 
boys who return from the service? Do they go back to the college 
they would have gone to before? 

Mr. Horn. I have no definite evidence on that, Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Teacue. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Horn, last year when you testified, whether you 
testified to this I will ask you just a question, anyway : Did you believe 
at that time that there would be no change in the pattern between the 
private and the public institution or the high and the low tuition 
schools, that there would be no change in the pattern from what it had 
been under the old bill? 
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Mr. Horn. I wouldn’t say no change. I would say no significant or 
dangerous change that would make us reverse, let us say, the balance 
that has existed here for some years. It must be borne in mind, I 
think, that two-thirds of the institutions in the country are privately 
supported and privately controlled. Only one-third are publicly 
supported, and publicly controlled. 

Mr. Sprrncer. And one-third of those are the big ones that carry 
the large number of students. Am I right on that ? 

Mr. Horn. The largest private institution in the country is New 
York University, and “Columbia is very large. Places like the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Chicago, and Northwestern, Boston 
University, Temple, Tulane, these are privately supported institu- 
tions, large urban universities, 

Mr. Sprincer. How do they compare, for instance, with your State 
universities, if you lump the State universities together ? 

Mr. Horn. The institution with the largest full-time enrollment in 
the country is the University of California, but that really has a half- 
dozen different campuses and it is not fair, it seems to me, to classify 
it as one institution. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now to come back to the question that Mr. Teague 
raised awhile ago. At what point do you believe that the change in the 
trend is significant ¢ 

Mr. Horn. Are you talking now about veterans’ enrollment or full- 
time total enrollments? 

Mr. Sprincer. I think the only thing you would have to go on is 
your enter ing freshmen, as I see it. 

Mr. Horn. Entering freshmen in terms of veterans or total en- 
rollments ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. I think it would be your division between veterans 
entering public and private institutions. 

Mr. Horn. Let me say again that many privately supported institu- 
tions constantly limit their enrollments. I am a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. It has 10 times as many applicants every year for 
the positions : that it has open. A good many of the better endowed, 
more stable private institutions with better reputations are in this 
situation. This isn’t going to affect their enrollment one way or 
the other. 

Mr. Sprincer. I understand that. That is true. But I am talking 
about the average little college throughout the land that, we will say, 
has grown up in the last hundred years. What about them ? 

Mr. Horn. There is plenty of evidence that these institutions per- 
form a much needed service and it is up to us to preserve them. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let’s come back to that question. When does this 
trend become significant ? 

Mr. Horn. It doesn’t in the Nation as a whole. It does in terms of 
an individual institution. Here is a little denominational college with 
600 students, if you will. A 10 percent drop in enrollment is a very 
serious — 

Mr. Sprrncer. Let me ask you this, then: Do you believe it has 
become significant at the present time? 

Mr. Horn. No, sir; I do not, in terms of entering students. 

Mr. Sprtncer. You are taking that as an overall ? 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir: overall. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this: These figures from the United 
States Office of Education showed in 1952 the distribution of veterans, 
under Public Law 16 and Public Law 346, was 46.4 for the public and 
59.6 for the private. ; 

Mr. Horn. All right. May I attempt to interpret those without 
having seen the statistics from the Office of Education 4 

A great percentage of the present Public Law 346 enrollment is 
now in graduate and professional schools. While the large state 
universities do have substantial graduate schools, places like Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Iowa, Ohio State, the fact remains that places like 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and so forth have the graduate schools 
that are attracting the larger number of students and would do so 
rt gvardless of the GI bill, I am sure. That is why the percentage has 
shifted as the age level has gone up and they have gone into the higher 
levels of education. 

Mr. Sprincer. Did you have any entering veterans under 346 in 
1952 ¢ 

Mr. Horn. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. The distribution of Publie Law 550 veterans in 1952 
was 63.6 for public and 36.4 for private. 

Mr. Horn. This is 550% , 

Mr. Springer. That is right. 

Mr. Horn. May I have those figures again ? 

Mr. Sprrncer. The distribution of Public Law 550 veterans in the 
public institutions in 1952 was 63.6, and your private was 36.4. 

Mr. Horn. All right. 

Mr. Springer. Do you think that is significant ? 

Mir. Horn. Thatisa significant difference: yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you not think that at this time, then, it becomes 

pretty important to determine what you are going to do on this thing 
in view of that trend? 
Mr. Horn. It is based upon less than 50,000 total veterans, most 
whom are beginning freshmen, I grant you. Let me see if I have 
the total figures here in terms of entering students. I am afraid I 
do not have the precise figures I am looking for at the moment. I 
would say that there is no justification, as I pointed out in my formal 
statement, for considering any change until we have data based upon 
a much higher percentage of Public Law 550 students, and we also need 
to make the comparisons between the same institutions under Public 
Law 346. Now we are expecting in the fall to have a study which 
vill involve, I suppose, some 200,000 veterans. That is what the VA 
estimates we will have in college, the first semester of 1953-54. The 
American Council, I believe, is making another type of survey of 
what is involved here. 

Mr. Sprtneer. Let me ask you this: Do you think human nature is 
going to change any more in September 1953 than it did in September 


1IOHY ¢ 


ot 


Mr. Horn. Let me ask you, sir: Do you think that human nature 
is going to change any more in 1953 than it did in 1933 or 1923, before 
we had a GI bill? 

Mr. Springer. Yes; I do. I do not think you have the same ele- 
ments involved that you are talking about. I am just saying that I 
think your human elements entered into this because he has selected 
a low-tuition school. 
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If this is not a trend based on statistics, I have never seen a trend. 
To be frank with you, last year when I supported the amendment that 
I did, and supported the Nixon amendment, I thought there would 
be a trend exactly as I said it would come out. But I never had any 
idea that it would be the trend that you have here. Let me point out 
to you that under Public Laws 16 and 346 in 1952 you had 40.4 im the 
public institutions and under Public Law 550, that is the same people. 
in other words that is in the same universities, you have 63.6. That 
is a 23.2 percent shift, as I see it. 

Mr. Horn. Now, just a moment, Mr. Springer. Let us look at the 
figure not in terms of the shift in total numbers but the shift in terms 
of percentages. The figures that I have here from the Office of Edu 
cation show that in terms of the percentage of freshman male enroll 
ments, of total freshman male enrollments, in the publicly controlled 
institutions, the figure is 10.3, and in the privately controlled institu 
tions it is 8.1. 

Mr. Sprincer. But you are taking in the nonveterans, too, are you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Horn. Yes. But you have to look at these fleures in the terms 
of the percentage of veterans in terms of the total enrollment, you 
see, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not think that becomes wn ficant. That might 
be significant in 10 years. That might be significant then. [am going 
to take up something else that is far more important than the publie 
and private ina moment, because that is not my issue. I will be frank 
with you. But if you are going to talk about your point, and the 
point you are talking about is whether or not there is any trend and 
whether or not it is significant, I certainly have to differ with you. I 
take it that what you want to survey at this time is what is the trend 
of those people entering college. That is the only thing you have to 
go on. You cannot so lump them with nonveterans and determine 
what it is. Suppose this jumps up to a billion in the next 2 or 3 years, 
instead of I don’t know how many now. If you had this same trend to 
indicate that they were losing 20.2 number of students, in other words 
there was that big a shift from one to the other. it would certainly be 
come important. 22.2 students out of every hundred veterans entering 
college would shift from private to public institutions. You were 
talking a moment ago about 10 percent. This is 20 percent, and twice 
what you were talking about a moment ago that would probably affect 
the small schools. 

Mr. Horn. This figure, this shift of 20 percent, needs to be set 
alongside the figures for the total entering freshman enrollment. In 
other words, if the shift is to the public institution on nonveterans as 
well as veterans, then it is not a‘matter which this thing is going o 
control, you see. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is true. But I will wager to vou that if it is 
made that there be no reason, in view of the situation that vou had 
back here a few years ago, that is before you ever had a GI bill, those 
people are going to shift to the public institutions. IT would be awfully 
surprised. I think that in the reasons you have, and I said it last year 
before the bill was drawn, the primary shift is because of the financial 
thing. I believe that is true: 

Now. I do believe this, and I have talked to people both in private 
and pubhe who admit this is true, that you are having a boy enter 
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college probably who is not the same boy that has been planned for 10 
years to enter college. He is a boy maybe that never dreamed he was 
going to calinien But here this windfall has struck to which he is 
entitled and he certainly is deserving of it. Everybody admits that. 
iit pl ‘obab ly his fates and mother are not cvoing to determine that 
int, as they probably would have before. But he is going to deter- 
laine it without any more responsibility, and he picks ‘the institution 
where he can go the eet st. 

I think possibly that is a human factor. I think both the private 
and public have admitted to me that that probably is true about this 
boy coming back from Korea. 

Mr. Horn. I would like to make one or two applicable comments 
on this point and then perhaps we can terminate it. 

One is that a great many of the publicly supported institutions in the 
country are those which will not attract the average student. There 
are 250 teachers colleges in the country, approximately; and while a 
few of those do give general education programs, for the most part 
the men going there are those definitely headed for t aching. I don’t 
think the fact that you are going to provide a GI bill is going to make 
much difference with that. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, can you develop that’ I think you are going 
on a hunch there. You might be right. I have a teachers college 
in my district. You would be surprised. Percentagewise we built 
the same number of houses at Eastern Illinois State College as we built 
at Eastern Illinois for the number of students enrolled. They had 
their place out in back. So you had them returning, and you had 
the GI’s going to the teachers colleges and overcrowding them, as you 
did to the University of Illinois, which is a State-supported institu- 
tion. Both of them are State supported. 

Mr. Horn. You are pointing that out because probably they could 
not go into the University of Illinois, so they grabbed any institution 
they could get into. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think they wanted to become teachers, too. 

Mr. Horn. A lot of them probably did not. Another point I 
wanted to make concerns the public junior colleges. Suppose there 
is a boy who, before he became a veteran, would have had to go to 
the public junior college in his community. Let’s say Ventura, in 
California. I have just been out to that imstitution. Now he gets 
this GI subsidy and instead of going to Ventura he goes to Los 
Angeles, 40 miles away, and goes to the University of Southern 
California. The result is we do not have enough evidence to know 
what impact this is making on the whole pattern of higher education. 
I am convinced with no evidence, I must say, that this is going to 
enable a lot.of people who would have gone to low-cost institutions to 
go to higher tuition institutions. This educational benefit supple- 
ments what they have saved or what their parents have saved and 
have available forthem. Until we have more evidence on these trends, 
I maintain, and I think I speak for our association in this that this 
bill ought not to be tampered with until we know more about it. 

Mr. Sprrincer. The last few sentences you made there, and I am 
going to terminate it, too, are exactly the same arguments made last 
year, that actually this would implement a boy going to a private 
school. Mr. McGrath made that argument. If you go back and look 
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in the record, McGrath’s statement is your statement, that there would 
be no great change in the entering freshmen in September 1952 because 
this would implement the boy’s possibility of going to a private 
school. If this change of 20.2 students, as I see it, and you may 
interpret these figures some other way, isn’t indicative of the trend, 
I do not know what will be. I will be frank, I don’t think the trend 
ne be over 10 percent. 

I did not visualize the trend would be as great as this at all. Let 
me show you what happened to the public. The public schools 
jumped from 40.4 to 63.6 at the same time that the privates were 
dropping from 59.6 to 36.4. That is the difference under 346 and 
550. At the same time, and let me show you this, the change, the 
distribution of civilians, was 53.5 as against 46.5 in the private. If 
you want to subtract that as a difference, because there is a difference, 
in all fairness there have been 8 percent, if you subtracted 8 percent 
from the 20.4, it would only be about 4. I will admit that, if you 
want to take those figures, in all fairness to try to bring out the point. 

Mr. Horn. I admit those figures, of course. But I would come back 
and get into the record these figures also from the Office of Education, 
on fall 1952 freshmen male enrollments, which show that in publicly 
controlled institutions there were 169,491 non-Public Law 550 stu- 
dents, and in privately controlled institutions 123,834 non-Public Law 
550 students. The percentage here of the total enrollment are 69.7 
for os licly controlled, and 91.9 for privately controlled. 

The Public Law 550 entering freshman figures are: For publicly 
controlled, 19,392, a percentage of 10.3 of the total enrollment of male 
freshmen in publicly controlled institutions; and in privately con- 
trolled, 10,956, a percentage of 8.1 of the total freshmen male enroll- 
ment in privately controlled institutions. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that these figures of 10.3 percent, Public 
Law 550 enrollments, of the total entering male class last fall are more 
an ant than these figures of a shift between Public Laws 346 and 

50 which you have quoted from. 

Mr. Tracur. May I ask you a question there? Do you have the 
actual number of veterans, the differences in actu: al numbers? This 
20 percent that Mr. Springer speaks about, how m: actual veterans 
does that involve? What is the total number? 

Mr. Horn. This is in terms of 346? 

Mr. Sprineer. No, 550. 

Mr. Horn. No, I have only the totals for the freshmen male enroll- 
ments, 30,348, and that was based upon a total fall Public Law 550 
enrollment. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Horn, the figure I have is that it is 1,851 students 
is the total difference involved in this 20 percent. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, sir: I have that figure. That is based upon some 
adjustments that Mr. Robert C. Story, I believe, of the United States 
Office of Education, made in terms of these percentages. He has 
pointed out that actually in terms of the total number of private insti- 
tutions in the country, this involves a shift of about 114 male 
freshmen 550 students per institution. Unfortunately, I have 
not had the opportunity to talk to Mr. Story to get the complete 
interpretation of his data, but he is a very adequate statistician, and 
we are very sorry that he left the Office of Education. We depended 
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very much upon the data he has been providing the various educa- 
tional organizations, and I suspect those figures are correct. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have any further questions ! 

Mr. Treacue. No, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. HAGEN. No quest 1Ons. 

Mr. ‘Teacur. I do have a question, sir. 

Vir. Sprincer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tracur. Mr. Horn, I quite frequently have the word “diserimi- 
nation” thrown at me over this bill. When you take an American 
oy, or TWO Ameri an boy s, andl put them In the servic ‘ and they come 
out of the service and you paid them identical amounts for identical 
service, and they are free to invest that in any way they want to, what- 


l 


ever kind of a scholarship they put it into as long as they get an edu- 


ition, would you comment on disct imination there é 

Mr. Horn. Yes. I do not think it is discrimination. I think one 
of the things we are trying to do Mm this country in our educational 
institutions is to teach a person to stand on his own feet and make his 


own decisions. I think that is one of the merits in the way 5dD0 Was 
' } ‘ 

written. it does not say you 

to put your money there. It Suyvs “Here Is the money. As al) inh- 


telligent citizen, a boy who has had enough guts and the rest of it to 


1 
save to put your money here or you have 


20 through the period of military traiming in which he earned these 
educational benefits. is now given the right as a mature, adult citizen 
to take this money and spend it to his best interests. If he wastes it, 
that s one of the tl 


hh 
ines of the game that we have to accept. I do not 
think there is any discrimination. So far as I know, the American 
Legion tells us that they have not had any complaints. If the com- 
plaints are to come, they should come from the victims of disermmin: 
tion, and not from the educational institutions. This was not. set uD. 
emer, as a subsidy to either one type or the other of educational 
institutions. I am about to become a president of a private institu- 
on, and yet I feel sincerely that this must be left to the determination 


of the individual veteran as to how he can best spend his money to get 
the maximum educational benefits from the funds which have been 
provided. 

Mr. Tracur. Mr. Horn, in all the factors that go to make up the 
ovs’ cost of education, how important is tuition?’ We hear the word 
“tnition” continually, but it seems to me there are a lot of factors that 

LO make up the cost of education, and tuition is only one and perhaps 
not the most important of a number. 

[r. Horn. Educational instruction for men in this country may 
range in cost. let us say, from, at the very lowest, $600 a year up to 
ome $2,000 a year. Yale, for example, has just gone to an inclusive 
fee, board, room, and tuition, and necessary fees of $1,600 a year. 
That does not include the usual extras of books and supplies, travel 
nd the rest of the things like that. At Yale. out of this S1L.GO00, SSOO 


i} ocated ror Tuition. But | Sil W heures several years ago for the 
[niversitvy of Wisconsin, which ts a State institution. m \ hich the 


presiden indicated that it cost a student in the State of Wisconsin 
somewhere between $1,100 and $1.200 to go to Wisconsin. Of that 
figure, only a couple of hundred dollars was for tuition. As living 
costs have gone up, the balance which once existed between tuition 
and subsistence and other costs, has been upset. So in many institu- 
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tions the cost of tuition is not the major cost. But I would say in 
terms of discrimination, there has been some suggestion. for « Nample, 
that this amount was figured on something approximating $380, that 
represented the cost of tuition in this amount; and it was suggested if 
the person does not spend 830, that this is not morally right. I would 
espond to that by saying that many students were given a certain 
amount for subsistence under Public Law 346, and never spent the full 
amount of that on subsistence. You would not say that that was 
morally wrong. Ithing the moral thing in this is to depend upon the 
individual veteran’s character and integrity to spend the money to the 
best interests of himself, and if he does that in the long run it will bi 
to the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Treacur. Mr. Horn, | person ally have not received one s —_ 
complaint from a veteran except then having to make the re ports on 
each month, and being a month in arrears, which only pe rtains to the 
first month. I understand yesterday the legion testified that they 
had expected a flood of complaints, and I don’t know whether they 
aid they had received none, but anyway there had been very few com 
plaints 

Mr. Horn. Several months ago, Mr. Munson testified or indicated 
to the American council’s committee on relationships of higher educa 
tion to the Federal Government that they had had to that point five 
complaints. all from the same institution. That was the total in this 
flood which they expected. I would reemphasize, ventlemen, that if 
there is discrimination, if the veteran is not having free choice, he is 
the one to so indicate, and the evidence is that he has not complained 
of discrimination. 

Mr. Sprincer. Here is a file, Mr. Horn, so you may see it. I do not 
know how many are in there, but I have three files about twice this 
thick. Those are the complaints. I take it that the only people they 
are going to complain to are the ones who can grant relief. They 
would not make complaints to you, would they ¢ 

Mr. Horn. I am talking about the American Legion. The Amer 
ican Legion would be the first source, I think, that the average veter 
an would go to for help in this matter 

Mr. Sprincer. The American Legion did not support this, the 
Springer amendment or Nixon amendment. The only people they are 
going to complain to are people likely to give them relief, are they 
not ¢ They are hot coing to complain to Mr. Teague, are they, be 
cause he is not in that position. 

Mr. Horn. The American Legion is a powerful organization in 
behalf of the veterans, and I would think that would be a normal 
channel for wanting to get veterans’ legislation changed. 

Mr. Teacur. Before you leave that point, I will say this to you and 
everybody in this room, that if we get into any number of students 
as we had under Public Law 346, and you get a difference greater 
than the difference in favor of private colleges in 1952, I will be for 
doing something. If we have written a bill that is going ‘to comple tely 
disrupt the normal enrollment of our different schools I will be for 
changing that bill in some way. 

If it gets up to what it was in 1952, on Public Law 346, with 59.4 
veterans going to a certain type of institution that has only 47.7 per- 
cent civilians | that is not in the normal division between aoe I 
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think we should consider changing the law. That is my position on 
it exactly. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is all, Mr. rage 

Mr. Horn. Thank you very much, s 

Mr. Sprincer. The Reverend idakoes M. Hesburgh of Notre 
Dame. 


STATEMENT OF REV. THEODORE M. HESBURGH, PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Mr. Srrincer. As a former Hoosier, I am happy to introduce 
Father T. M. Hesburgh, the president of Notre Dame University. Do 
you care to make a statement, sir ¢ 

Father Hessurcu. Yes. My name is Theodore M. Hesburgh. I 
am president of the University of Notre Dame. I have heard many 
arguments for and against the bill and the amendment. Perhaps I 
can merely speak for an individual institution and be rather brief 
in my comments for what they are worth. I have heard this argu- 
ment quite frequently within the past few months, once between the 
president of a very large State university and the president of a very 
high quality private institution of much smaller enrollment. 

The president of the State university argued at great length, say- 
ing that the trend would be about the same under both bills, 346 and 
550: In reply the man from the small private institution said: 

The argument sounds very eloquent, and I don’t have any immediate logic 
or statistics on which to oppose that argument, except to say there is not one 
single Korean veteran in my school. 

I can only report for my own institution. I would say under the 
high point of veteran enrollment under 346 and 16, we had about 72 
percent veterans, percentagewise, as related to the total enrollment at 
our school. In September 1952 we had by actual count, which I 
received yesterday from our academic vice president, 49 Korean vet- 
erans out of an enrollment of somewhat over 5,000 students. For 
June enrollment, out of again over 5,000 students, we have 77 students 
who are Korean veterans. 

Mr. Sprincer. Out of 5.000? 

Father Hespuren. Out of 5,000. 

Mr. Sprincer. In order for me to get this straight, the 49 was as 
of what date? 

Father Hessureu. September 1952. The 77 is as of June 19583, 
which, pe rcentagewise, would mean that as against 72 percent veterans 
at the high point of enrollment under 346 and 16, we now have about 
114, percent veterans, and as of September 1952, we had somewhat 
over nine-tenths of 1 percent Korean veterans enrollment. 

Mr. Tracur. Would you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Srrincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracur. You are not going to come before this committee and 
argue the high point of Public Law 346 against the low point of Public 
Law 550, are you? 

Father Heseurcu. No; I am merely presenting these as an indica- 
tion of whatever trend there may be. 

Mr. Teacur. But you think if vou take the high point of Public 
Law 346 and the low point of Public Law 550 you are presenting a 
trend? 
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Father Hespurcu. No; I am merely saving this is indicative of 
something. A 

Mr. Treacur. Indicative of what? 

Father Hrspurcu. I think it is indicative of one thing, that cer- 
tainly nine-tenths of 1 percent enrollment of Korean veterans as 


against our total enrollment is a rather small percentage. 


Mr. Treacur. Again, going back to the high point of Public Law 346 
and the low point of Publie Law 550? 

Father Hesspurcu. As one extreme against another, but only that. 

Mr. ‘Tracur. Well, then, Father, I would only say that if you 
would hit me over the head with a baseball bat, it would not surprise 
me to have the president of Notre Dame come up here and make an 
argument like that. 

Father Hessuren. | suppose if you wanted to relate this to some- 
thing actual, I suppose what it would be to relate it with—— 

Mr. Tracur. That is not the kind of argument you should present. 
J am surprised you would do it. I am disappointed you would do it. 

Father Hessurcu. | am not making an argument. I am merely 
saying that you look for a certain percentage of enrollment, and I am 
saying that this is one type of percentage of enrollment. 

Mr. Tracur. It sure is one type. You surprise me. 

Mr. Springer. Well, Father, go ahead. I am interested. This 1s 
more surprising than anything I have had before this committee thus 
far. Would you just develop this a little bit further ? 

Father Hessurcu. All I want to say is that I expected a higher 
percentage of enrollment of Korean veterans. 

Mr. Sprincer. Approximately what did you expect? You did not 
expect 72 percent, but what did you expect ? 

Father Hespurcu. I would expect somewhat a comparable enroll- 
ment to our percentage under Public Law 346. Let me put it this 
way. Ido not know what the enrollment of veterans to nonveterans 
percentage was under Public Law 346 in private institutions. But 
I would assume that 72 percent at that time was rather high. Now 
I would say that under our present situation the comparison between 
veteran and nonveteran enrollment in our institutions related to that 
of the whole country was rather low. 

Mr. Sprincer. Well, let’s just see if we can draw this a little fur- 
ther, and I will stand corrected if I misquote the figures. I will try 
to stand as close to it as I can. 

I guess you had about 13 million to 14 million men under arms in 
the last war, and it wasn’t during the whole 444 years. And now you 
have about, I believe between 3.2 million and 3.5 million men under 
arms at the present time. You have a constant turnover here, I will 
admit that, which you did not have during World War II. They all 
came in a flood. 

Father Hessurcn. Could I make a comparison which I think 
might satisfy Mr. Teague. I understand his objection, and I think 
it is valid. But I want to have a chance to draw this comparison on 
a proportionate basis. I say the proportionate basis is simply this: 
it is the comparison between the veteran and nonveteran enrollment 
in our school under the high point of 346 and 16, related to that of 
the whole country, and the comparison of veteran and nonveteran en- 
rollment in our school under 550 related to the percentage of the 
whole country. 
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Now, [am not comparing our present percentage of veteran enrol] 
ment to our percentage of the veteran enrollment under 346. I am 
merely saying that the enrollment at that time, I think, was high in our 
school as compared to the comparative enrollment of veteran and non 
veteran throughout the country in all schools. I would say that now 
I think our percentage of veteran enrollment is low compared to the 
percentage of veteran enrollment in schools throughout the whole 
country. Those are the terms of the comparison. 

Mr. Teacve. Weare talking about less than 50,000 veterans. 

Father Hespuran. I agree. 

Mr. Tracur. And when we had 50,000 under 346, how many did you 
have in school then? When you talk in millions, when you had 72 per 
cent, practically every school had that some percentage. But it is so 
unfair, in my opinion, to come up here and make the comparison you 
have made. 

Father Hesscren. No, I am merely saying this. Congressman 
league: I think when I said 72 percent, I think that was high. 

Mr. Tracve. Your highest peak. 

Father Hessurcu. No, I said that was the highest percentage re 
lated to the percentage of veterans in schools generally throughout the 
country, and I think our percentage now is low compared to the per 
centage throughout the country. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your situation, Father, is, I take it, that it should not 
be 72 percent, but it certainly should not be 1.5 percent, either. 

Father Hespuren. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, if this law is so-called treating you 
fair by your standard, you should have a greater share of these stu 
dents than that ? 

Father Hespureu. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. Whether it is 5 percent, or 10 percent, 20 percent, or 
oU percent. 

Father Hessurcu. That is right. I do not, first of all, expect that 
we are going to be terribly affected as an individual institution. That 
is why I say my testimony for what it is worth relates to our institu- 
tion and Iam not worried about our enrollment. I think we have been 
blessed with good enrollment generally. I merely say that I think the 
point of this testimony is to try to obtain some facts which will help 
toward establishing a trend, if I understand the testimony given so 
far. Tamsaying all I can do is present the facts in our case. 

Mr. Springer. You will have to add this, too, will you not, Father. 
that among denominational colleges of your denomination, you are in 
effect the Yale, the Princeton, or the Harvard in your group. At least 
among my own relatives that seems to be true. They all want to go 
to Notre Dame and very few seem to be able to get in. And that seems 
tobe the trend. With that being true, and the way Notre Dame ranks. 
I don’t think you are going to be affected nearly as much as a lot of 
other denomination schools that are smaller. 

Father Hesspuren. That may be true. But I think now the per 
centage looks rather low, compared to the percentage in the past. As 
I say, I am not trying to balance off 72 percent against 1.5 percent this 
June. I am merely trying to balance off our percentage then as re- 
lated to the overall percentage of the country, and our percentage now 
as related to the overall percentage in the country, and I think that 
is a trend. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this, Father: You draw from all ove 
the country, but you also draw more intense sly from your own enmnedi- 
ate area; do you not? 

Father Hessurcu. No, 1 think we are par excellence a cosmopoli 
tan school; we have more students from New York State than we have 
from Indiana. 

Mr. Springer, Do you have the feeling, though, that the way in 
which this law has been drawn as contrasted to 346 is reflected in these 
heures ¢ 

Father Hessuren. I think it would be reflected if you can estab 
lish this one fact which I believe can be established that our propor 
tionate share that we have today is lower than the proportionate share 
which we had under 346. As I say, it is one institution, it is one piece 
of testimony, and there are a lot of particulars in there that will vary. 
But I think you will find that our percentage of veteran enrollment 
under 346 was higher than that throughout the country, and I think 
you will find that our percentage of veteran enrollment under 550 
was lower than that throughout the country. That is the only point 
of testimony | would care to make. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacenx. Have you ever made any comparisons between your 
enrollment in your general academic and your graduate schools ¢ 

Father Hessurcu. Could I have a clarification of that, sir? 

Mr. Hacen. | would suspect that most of the veterans coming out 
now are probably younger fellows. They probably do not have the 
exact interest in higher education that the World War II veterans had. 
A lot of those World War II veterans went into graduate schools. I 
was wondering if you have any data showing your decline in general 
academic students who are veterans and the decline in students for 
eraduate training. 

Father Hespurcu. No, I do not have those fieures. 

Mr. Hacen. I would suspect that probably your decline on the 
eraduate level was less. 

Father Hespuren. Our graduate level today is much lower than 
it was in those days, | mean taking the top figures. We had about 
500 graduate students then, and we have about 380 today. But the 
reason is that most boys that would normally go into graduate school 
today are going into service. That trend may reverse once they start 
coming out of the service. 

Mr. Teague. I am going to make a study of enrollments in Notre 
Dame. As I told you to begin with, your testimony so surprised me. 

Father HespureH. In what sense ? 

Mr. Teacue. In that you took 72 percent of your highest and com- 
pare it to a bill that has just ony and in which the whole United 
States there is a difference of 1,852 freshman veterans, in the whole 
United States, involved, less than 11, 4 students for each privé ate college. 

Father Hessurcu. That is not the point of my testimony. 

Mr. Tracur. I am going back to the VA and get the information 
when 346 was in operation, the number of veterans available to go, 
and make a comparison of that. 

Father Hespuren. That is fine. I would like to see that. I would 
like to say in conclusion ee the point of my testimony is not a com- 
parison of 72 percent to 1.5 percent. The point of my testimony is 
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that the percentage of veterans which we had under 346 seems to be 
high as related to the percentage generally in the country of veteran 
to nonveteran; whereas the percentage we have now under 550 seems 
to be low as compared to the overall percentage in the overall per- 
centage in the country of veteran to nonveteran. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Tracur. No. 

Mr. Sprincer. There was one question I would like to ask further, 
Father Hesburgh. Do you care to comment on the question of whether 
or not veterans are using money set up under this law for tuition in 
schools where there is no tuition ? 

Father Hespurcu. I am not acquainted with the facts in that case, 
Mr. Springer. The only fact I am immediately ¢ as 
I say, I was very closely associated with the veterans under 346 because 
at that time I was the head of our veterans group at Notre Dame. 
I was chaplain of the Veterans’ Club. 

Mr. Springer. Let me ask you this: There has been a great de: ul said 
before this committee and on the floor of the House last year, that 
private schools raised their tuition rates rather astronomically, I think 
is the figure that has been used, or rather substantially. What was 
Notre Dame’s position during that period when 346 was in operation 
with reference to raising your tuition rates? 

Father Hessurcu. Our tuition rates, I think, have always been 
below our actual cost of education. We have calculated through cost 
studies that our tuition rates generally range between 60 and 70 per- 
cent of our actual educational cdsts. We raised, I think, proportion- 
ately with other schools throughout the country in an attempt to keep 
within that 60 to 70 percent. But we certainly did not depart, I be- 
lieve from the normal raise that was made to keep within 60 to 70 per- 
cent of our actual cost. 

Mr. Sprincer. Did you raise intentionally with the idea of getting 
money from the Federal Government, more money from them or, we 
will say, more than normal in an effort to gouge the United States 
Government ? 

‘ather Hessuren. No; I certainly don’t think so. As a matter of 
fact, I think we were under our actual costs in almost every instance. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Did you have a negotiated contract with the Federal 
Government ? 

Father Hessurcu. I believe so. I am not sure of that, because 
I wasn’t in administration at that time. 

Mr. Sprincer. I see. Any other questions? 

Mr. Hacen. The Government paid the same tuition for the veteran ? 

Father Hessuren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, that would be a policy that could not 
be dealt with lightly, just raising the tuition. You said you did not do 
it, of course. But that is not a matter you would go into lightly just 
to collect more money. 

Mr. Tracur. You know that some schools charged out-of-State tui- 
tion which permitted them to receive more for a veteran than a non- 
veteran ¢ 

Father Hesnurcn. Yes; I have heard that case made. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you for your statement, Father. 
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Is Mr. Tolley present? William P. Tolley, the chancellor of Syra- 
cuse University, chairman of the special committee on Public Law 550 
for the Association of American Colleges. Have I stated that 
correctly ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY, CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LAW 550, ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGES 


Mr. Touttey. I am William P. Tolley, of Syracuse University, and 
I appear as the chairman of a special committee of the Association of 
American Colleges. The Association of American Colleges is a na- 
tional educational organization of 700 church-related, publicly sup- 
ported, and privately endowed colleges and universities. At the 39th 
unnual meeting of the association held in Los Angeles on January 6-8, 
1953, the following resolution was adopted by an overwhelming major- 
ity of the association: 


Whereas Public Law 550 (Korean GI bill) has introduced into veterans’ edu- 
cational benefits a method of payment which will tend to disturb the traditional 
and beneficial equilibrium between independent and tax-supported institutions, 
and which thus will work to the detriment of the whole system of higher educa- 
tion in America ; and 

Whereas the lump-sum payment to a veteran under Public Law 550 has no 
sound basis in terms of previous experience or current common practice by non- 
governmental organizations granting scholarship aid: and 

Whereas the lump-sum payment under Public Law 550 places a financial 
premium on attendance at a tax-supported, low-tuition institution and thereby 
diverts veterans from institutions which they might otherwise select as most 
likely to advance their educational programs ; and 

Whereas Public Law 550, through a hidden tuition item contained in the lump- 
sum payment places a double charge upon the taxpayer in the instance of nearly 
half the veterans who receive tuition advantages at tax-supported institutions 
and, consequently, spend the Federal tuition allowance for other purposes: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of American Colleges recommend to the Con- 
gress that Public Law 550 be amended to provide separately identified tuition 
and subsistence allowances, both paid directly to the veteran, as was provided 
in the Nixon amendment to H. R. 7656, which amendment was passed unani- 
mously by the United States Senate on June 28, 1952, but subsequently dropped 
by the House-Senate conference committee. 


Following the adoption of the resolution, a committee was appointed 
to implement the associations action and to represent it in matters 
pertaining to Public Law 550. Members of the committee are: 


Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University, chairman 
President John C. Baker, Ohio University 

President Gordon K. Chalmers, Kanyon College 

President Philip G. Davidson, Jr., University of Louisville 
President I. Lynd Esch, Indiana Central College 

President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 
President William H. Gill, Colorado College 

President Rufus C. Harris, Tulane University 

President Theodore M. Hesburgh, Notre Dame University 
President G. D. Humphrey, University of Wyoming 
President Walter C. Langsam, Gettysburg College 

President Albert A. Lemineux, Seattle University 

President J. Walter Malone, James Millikin University 
President M. E. Sadler, Texas Christian University 
President Robert H. Slavin, Providence College 

Dean Robert M. Strozier, University of Chicago 

President John J. Theobald, Queens College 
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Representatives of the association and of the committee agree with 
many of the principles of Public Law 550 and have testified to that end 
on numerous oceasions. We have a mandate, however, from the asso- 
ciation to amend this bill. Most of the members of the association do 
not agree, however, that we should wait for additional information 
before seeking modifications. Public Law 550 has no terminal date. 
If continued as it now stands, we believe it establishes a principal and 
t pattern that makes future change more difficult. For that and other 
reasons, we appear before this comnaittee to explain our position, to 
endorse the provisions of the Springer amendment and ask for cor- 
rective legislation at the earliest moment. 

Public Law 550 was intended as an aid to the returning veteran in 
the acquiring of a college education. However, the effect of the law 
has been to encourage enrollment in low-tuition schools. Representa- 
tives of the association, President Charles J. Turek, of Macalester 
College; President Vincent J. Flynn, of the College of St. Thomas; 
and Vice President John Fields of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, predicted this result a year ago. Indeed, it was only by the 
narrowest of margins that Public Law 550 was enacted in its present 
form last July. We stated then that the net effect of the bill would 
be to deny to the veteran full “freedom of choice” and that there 
would be an increasing tendency for the veteran to enroll in no tuition 
or low-tuition institutions. 

That is precisely what has occurred. 

Theoretically, of course, the veteran seems to have “freedom of 
choice” because he is given the money and chooses his school. Practi- 
cally, however, if his funds are limited, and they are, he must use 
them where they will go the furthest. Under normal circumstances 
the gap between low Al d hioh-tuition schools is adjusted by means of 
scholarships. In this instance, however, the number returning is 
such that the scholarship structure of the independent school is no 
longer adequate. Full “freedom of choice” may seem to be present in 
theory but does not exist in fact and to this extent Public Law 550 is 
not the equal of Public Law 346. 

I would like to speak as the chairman of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Committee on the effect of the law as many of our insti- 
tutions have studied its operation. 

May I say, however, that our collective concern, is in no narrow, 
selfish institutional sense. We are concerned with the Korean veteran 
as an individual. We are not seeking Federal subsidy or additional 
institutional funds. We want the discharged veteran to have the same 
“freedom of choice” that was available to the veteran under Public 
Law 346. 

We are, however, concerned, Mr. Chairman, with the distribution 
of students insofar as it affects in the long run private and publicly 
supported higher education. In the operation of Public Law 550 we 
have three charts I would like to introduce, I have copies in smaller 
form for the other members of the committee. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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COMPARING PL-346 TO PL-550 


YEAR 1948 PL-346 YEAR 1952 PL-550 


PRIVATE INSTITUTION PRIVATE INSTITUTION 


PUBLIC INSTITUTION 





Mr. Totiey. These charts were prepared for us by a young World 
War II veteran who is interested in our problem. Through a series of 
related pictures in chart 1 he has dramatized what happens to the 
Korean veteran as he returns home and thinks of a college education. 
His first problem, as indicated in the drawings, is selection of a school 
best suited to his needs and interests. I believe all will agree that, 
as far as possible, the veteran’s choice should be based on academic 

rather than monetary considerations. Under Public Law 346 the tui- 
tion factor was minimized. He had great mobility, he could select any 
college he wanted to, assuming he met the academic standards of the 
institution of his choice. 

Under Public Law 550 his primary concern is financial. We think 
it is a dominant and controlling factor. Pictures 2, 3, and 4 indicate 
that the veteran who enrolls in a high-tuition school simply has more 
problems. 

Assistant Dean Ploenges, from Millikin University, has been work- 
ing closely with Korean veterans. Prior to his work with Korean 
veterans, he counseled World War II veterans under 346. He is 
here to testify to the difference in the operation of the two laws. I 
wish other counselors of veterans were here because some of them will 
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$a) that the special problems that a Korean veteran faces when he 
yoes to a relatively high-tuition school may well account for the 
guality of his ae ademic work. The operation of the law may also ac 
count for the low veteran enrollment from what was initi: ally ‘expected. 
It certainly indicates why so many Korean veterans feel that an in- 
equality exists between the two laws. 

As you yourself have indicated, Mr. Springer, a good many of these 
Korean veterans are bovs who are underprivileged. They will not 
come out of the service with any large savings. In fact, many will 
probably have none. The amount provided under Public Law 550 de 
termines to a large extent whether they go and where they will go. 

There have been a good many references in these hearings to the 
skewing of Korean veteran enrollment between low and high cost 
colleges. We would like to illustrate these trends and for easier in- 
terpretation have put them into chart form. 

In the year 1952, under Public Law 550, the Office of Education 
reported that freshmen veterans were distributed as follows: 63.6 
percent in public institutions, 36.4 percent in the private institutions. 
I have been told that these figures have been refined still more by the 
Office of Education. 1 believe my authority is Mr. Ward Stewart of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of the Office of 
Education. A refinement of the original data now indicates that the 
figure should read 63.9 and 36.1 respectively. In other words, a fur- 
ther skewing of about three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you give me that again, please ? 

Mr. Totiey. 63.9 percent of the veterans, freshmen year only, were 
in the publie imstitutions, and 36.1 were in the privately endowed 
institutions. 

Mr. Sprincer. 36.1 4 

Mr. Touuey. 36.1. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is that adding the second and first semester together, 
x is that the second semester or the whole year / 

Mr. Totiey. The figures simply represent a further refinement of 
the original data and are confined to the first semester. 

Mr. Sprincer. 63.9. 

Mr. Totiey. That is right. Male Public Law 550 freshmen en- 
rollment. 

Mr. Sprincer. That has gone up three-tenths of 1 percent in public 
and dropped three-tenths of percent for the private. 

Mr. Torrey. Yes. If veteran enrollment is compared with the non- 


veteran enrollment for the same year, we find on the second chart 
that 58 percent went to public institutions while 12 percent attended 
private institutions. The trend is sun-clear. Veterans receiving a 


lump-sum payment under Public Law 550 do make a choice different 
from nonveterans. 

The last chart compares the operation of Public Law 550 in 1952 
with the operation of Public Law 346 in 1948. The contrast between 
the operation of the two laws is even more striking. In the fall of 
1948, 52 percent of the million veterans enrolling under Public Law 
46 entered private institutions and 48 percent entered public insti- 
tutions. Our predications of last spring are borne out and are tan- 
gible evidence that the effect of the law lessens the veteran’s fredom 
of choice by favoring the low-tuition school. 
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Mr. Tracur. Do you have the figures for 1952 on veterans per Public 
Law 346 in public and private institutions 

Mr. Totuey. I do not. 

Mr. Sprincer. I have them if you want them. 

Mr. Tracvur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Springer. In 1952, distribution of veterans / 

Mr. Treacur. Veterans. 

Mr. Sprincer. Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 for 1952 was 40.4 
in the public and 59.6 in the private. 

Mr. ‘Teacur. Do you have the nonveterans for that same year / 

Mr. Sprincer. The distribution of civilians is 53.5 for public and 
16.5 for private. 

Mr. Totiey. I think all I will say in summary in connection with 
these charts is that our predictions of last spring are being borne out. 
Actually, the skewing is a little more than we antic ipated. We thought 
initis ally it would not be quite as extreme as it now is. Our feeling is 
that it is going to get worse as long as the present law continues. 

Gilbert Murr: ay once wrote a beautiful essay on stoic philosophy in 
which he was illustrating that there was ver y little freedom under stoic 
philosophy. He said that some people argue there is freedom, but it 
is the same kind of freedom you have if you tie a rope around the neck 
of a dog and then tie the dog to the wagon. When you start the 
wagon, the dog is free to run or he is free to be dr: agged., When peo 
ple come before you and argue Public Law 550 gives the students 
freedom of choice, he has that kind of freedom. He is free to choose 
a low-tuition school. He certainly is not free to choose a school beyond 
his financial reach. If the enrollment trends so far indicated are con 
tinued—and we have no reason to think they will not be—publicly 
supported institutions will have to expand their facilities to carry the 
additional load of Korean-veteran enrollments. State-supported 1 
stitutions may very well become embarrassed by the influx the law 
brings about. 

At the same time, reports from many private, nonprofit institutions 
show that their facilities are not fully employed. We believe, gentle 
men, there is no economy in a system which fails to use exis sting facili 
ties and at the same time requires additional capital expenditures to 
provide new facilities. Low-tuition is not synonymous with low-cost 
education, and the operation of the law becomes a matter of general 
public interest as well as of concern to the veteran. 

Mr. Hagen. Actually, there has been a decline in the enrollment in 
most State institutions sinee the World War II peak ‘ 

Mr. Tottey. You are quite correct. 

Mr. Hacen. I mean, they are not going to have to add facilities. 
They might have to employ facilities they had which are not being 
used now, but their total enrollments after all declined. 

Mr. Totzey. They have declined because of the decline in the birth 
rate. As the birthrate gets corrected, you will find that public insti 
tutions will be in the fore! front clamoring for new fae ‘lities and if they 
can say they have to carry a disproportionate share of Korean veterans 
that gives them one more argument with the legislators to prov idle the 
facilities they need. 

Mr. Hacen. I know the University of California coming before thei 
legislature with the budget. ine ludes that as one of the ‘factors: that 
they had such a pupil decline. They had a bigger budget they came 
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in with, but we got it cut down considerably because they had a pupil’ 
decline. 

Mr. Tottey. The World War II veteran is increasingly a less im- 
portant educational factor. As that happens, the enrollment is more 
or less gaited or geared to the birthrate. We are now dealing with the 
low birthrates of 1932, 1933, 1934. Until we get into the latter part 
of the 1950's we do not get a taxing of facilities. But we will get a 
taxing of facilities later in the decade and we will be swamped in 
the 1960's. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I pass this along, too. I think Mr. Hagen is 
right, because we have run into the same thing at Illinois, and I hap- 
pen to be familiar with the situation at the Unive rsity of Michigan. 
Actually, the appropriation of the University of Illinois for last year 
was $80 million, the biggest ever on record. That is even bigger than 
when they had that extra 10,000 veterans there. They are continuing 
to expand with the thought in mind that even now the university out- 
side of those 4 years is the biggest it has ever been in its entire history. 
Before the war it was about a 10,000 to 12,000 university, and now it is 

14,000 to 17,000 university. So, it is still larger. 

At the time they were then operating with the 21,000 they were 
operating under abnormal situations and did not have the facilities 
to even take care of the 14,000 to 16,000, and they are merely catching 
up with the 14,000 to 16,000 at this time. They merely took that extra 
4,000 and ran them through like running them through a mill. But, 
actually, I think the university i s bigger than at any time before 
World War II. But what you say, Mr. Hagen, is true. The State 
legislatures are asking, “W hy do you have to have a record appropria- 
tion for a bie ae al when your students are less than they were under 
a peak load.” Go ahead, Chancellor, pardon me. 

Mr. Tottry. Measured by long-range effects, Public Law 550 also 
involves all citizens in the significant problem of freedom and balance. 
American higher education has enjoyed a health and a strength not 
found in the old European systems. We have a freedom not found in 
those countries where government dominated education. We believe 
that we have freedom because of the dual system of privately endowed 
and tax-supported colleges. We need both types of institutions. Any 
legislation that weakens the dual system tends to undermine the foun- 
dations of a free educational system which itself is a prerequisite to 
a free society. The system of both public and private institutions is 
to education what the system of checks and balances is to the Federal 
Government. If we had tried to devise a system of higher education 
that would effectively safeguard our freedom and preserve our democ- 
racy, we could not have planned better. 

There is vast diversity among our colleges and universities. And 
that is good. No one group represents all the colleges. No one group 
controls the colleges. But we undermine the future if we continue 
a law that tends to make the veteran select one type of institution over 
another, or disturb seriously the balance in our dual system. 

To summarize our general position, gentlemen, we believe that 
Public Law 550 is not operating as its distinguished sponsors hoped 
that it would operate. Experience shows that Public Law 550 has 
resulted in inequalities for the veterans into one type of educational 
institution. We believe, further, that those inequities will grow 
worse. We, therefore, respectfully recommend to your committee that 
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a more widely equitable arrangement be substituted for the present 
law. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Teague? 

Mr. Teacue. Mr. Tolley, we asked Mr. Horn at what percentage of 
difference do we reach a dangerous point. As I understand it, histor- 
ically it has been about 50-50 in our country. What percentage do we 
reach that would be dangerous in disrupting our normal percentage of 
students between private colleges and public colleges, or public 
schools ? 

Mr. Tottey. My answer would be that it is already dangerous in 
terms of the skewing of Korean veterans. If this is a preview of the 
effect, we have already reached the danger point. 

Mr. Tracur. Not because of the actual number but because you think 
this is a trend that will continue into something dangerous, 

Mr. Totiey. Just talking about the percentages, that is right. 

Mr. Treacur. You heard the figures that Mr. Springer read in 1952 
under Public Law 346. I started to say I had the total number en- 
rolled, but I don’t have that. I do have the total number in May 1952. 
There were 990,000 veterans in training and about 270,000 in institu- 
tions of higher learning. At that time you had 59.4 veterans in your 
private colleges and 40.6 in public. Would you have considered that 
to have been a dangerous trend ¢ 

Mr. Totiry. I wouldn't say so. I would say that most of the trends 
favor publicly supported higher education. We believe in publicly 
supported higher education. Don’t misunderstand me at that point. 
I have a suspicion that instead of moving from a 50-50 position in the 
next 15 years, we will see, let’s say a 55—45 or even a 60-40 relationship. 
Therefore, I would hope that any legislation at the national level 
would be fairly close to that line. A 1 or 2 or 3 percent difference 
would not be terrifically important either way. But I would say that 
what this bill does is to accelerate the shift to publicly supported in 
stitutions, and that is bad. 

Mr. Tracur. I agree with you, that if it goes, in fact, to the point 
that it went to under Public Law 346 last year I think it would be a 
trend that would be dangerous. 

Mr. Totiey. Incidentally, in my figures, because we were dealing 
with freshmen, we used the nonveteran distribution at the freshmen 
level of 58 and 42 percent. But most of the public institutions take 
very large freshmen classes and then cut back rather fast. So there is 
a good deal of elimination at the sophomore year. 

Mr. Tracur. Actually, your freshman year is not too good a com 
parison. 

Mr. Totxey. In the Office of Education figures, when they take all 
+ clases in the male non-Public Law 550, their distribution turns out 
to be 50.3 and 49.7. In other words, there is a sufficient cutback in the 
public institutions after the freshmen year. So the national distribu- 
tion is still about 50-50. 

Mr. Treacur. When we were considering this bill last year, we asked 
the United States Office of Education to tell us why students went 
to a certain school. Have you people made any study as to why 
young men go to a particular college, in order of importance, or where 
does finance fit in there? Is it first, third, fourth ? 
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Mr. Tottey. My first answer would be that in all studies, Mr. 
Teague, I would try to ask as many questions as I could about the 
study. and I would want to try to sort the students in terms of their 
financial background before I asked them what the factors were. 
It is quite obvious that for a poor boy his first factor is dollars. But 
for a rich boy, the dollar factor may not be there at all. You have 
to sort youl audience. 

Mr. Teague. Of course if a poor boy lived very near Syracuse Uni- 
versity, he would come much nearer going to sc ‘hool at Syrt acuse, with 
more cost, than he could a cheaper school farther away. 

Mr. Tottey. I would guess now, and this is an opinion only, that 
the overwhelming bulk of our Korean veterans at Syracuse University 
will be students of Onondaga County, living at home because they 
will save board and room costs, giving them more dollars for tuition. 

Mr. Tracue. I believe that is what the United States Office of Edu 
cation said, that the location of the school would be the first factor. 
Most ae go to school within a 50-mile radius. 

Mr. Totuey. One of the things I don’t like about the operation of 
Public Law 550 is that it does interfere with the mobility of stu 
dents. I think in general it is a good thing for students to go away 
from home. One of the things we would like to have them do is 
become independent of their parents. We had great mobility under 
Public Law 346. We have almost no mobility under 550. The first 
tendency is to go to the institution closest home. 

Mr. Hagen. On this chart, you have the percentage distribution in 
1948 for veteran population. What was the percentage distribution as 
between private and public institutions for nonveteran enrollments ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. For what year was that / 

Mr. Hacen. 1948. 

Mr. Toiuey. I would think it was about 50-50. 

Mr. Sprincer. For 1948, civilians? Is that what you wanted / 

Mr. Tottey. The nonveteran. 

Mr. SprinGer. 50.7 in public, and 49.3 in private. 

Mr. Totiey. In other words, it is very close to 50-50. 

ir. Hagen. It looks to me like the issue really is that rather than 
accelerating, Which apparently is the development, you want the Vet 
erans’ Administration through its program to reverse the natural 
development, because that is what that amounted in 1948. I mean, 
you had a larger enrollment than the public institutions with respect 
to veteran students. At best, this represents a temporary windfall to 
all types of institutions, enrollmentwise. Of course we hope we are 
not going to be continually involved in wars, and this natural pattern 
of development, probably dictated by economics, is going to continue 
but actually, what you are asking is that the Government through 
this program reverse the natural trend. 

Mr. Totter. I think I can put your point in a different way. In 
the last 50 years we have watched the privately endowed institutions 
move from a 75-25 percent distribu oe to about a 50-50. 

Mr. Hagen. There is 1 chart here that says 1952 nonveteran public 
institutions 58 percent. 

Mr. Totiey. That is only the freshmen. When you take all classes 
it is 50.3 and 49.7. 

Mr. Sprincer. In 1952 it is 53.6 as against 46.5. You have a 
variation of about 51% percent. 
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Mr. Totter. The publicly supported institution has come from 
a minority level to a point of equality. If we were making a predic- 
tion over the next few years, we would say public institutions are 
going to get more important. But right now it is 50-50, and it should 
be 50-50 for the next 5 or 10 years. In other words, there is no evi- 
dence in terms of natural forces that there is going to be any rapid 
skewing. But if you have national legislation that gives a tremen- 
dous push the inbalance will be more rapid. 

Mr. Hagen. That push is only a temporary phenomenon. It will 
cease with the cessation of the program. It will have no long-range 
effects. It has immediate effects. 

Mr. Totter. It has one long-range effect. I don’t want to take too 
long to answer, because Mr. Teague wants to Erevan me. In New 
York State we have had traditionally some 33 public ‘ly supported 
institutions. In addition we have a scholarship program. But the 
boy who elects a scholarship can use that only for tuition. In other 
words, if he goes to a publicly supported institution he can use it only 
for tuition. If the college charges $150, he can use $150, but that is 
all. Now the State of New York says: 

Public Law 550 is a brand new, approach. Apparently we have been wrong 
all through the years in New York State. We ought to discontinue these 
scholarships and allow them to apply these dollars toward board and room or 
anything they please. Such a decision would favor public institutions. 

The private colleges would not like such a decision. We can see 
however that the example of Uncle Sam has a terriffie effect on the 
great Empire State. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I implement that just a little more. If you 
read this record you will find this in there: Last year in the testimony 
before the Subcommittee of Labor and Education where I was a 
witness, and Mr. Teague was there at the time and he will recall, 
one of the Senators asked Mr. McGrath, “I understand that you are 
coming out with a Federal scholarship program, and this is the fore- 
runner.” 

And Mr. McGrath turned quite red, as I recall it, and said, “Yes, 
we are getting that in shape now.” 

Is that not what he said, Mr. Teague / 

Mr. Treacur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, this particular plan here was being 
used at least by him. I am not saying that about Mr. Teague, I 
think he is interested only in the veteran. But that was Mr. McGrath’s 
reason, I became convinced, for backing this program, because he 
wanted to come forw: ard with a Federal scholarship program. I am 
not saying Mr. MeGrath had in mind the favoring of the public 
institution. But if ar you say is true, the net effect of it will be 
the same, I don’t care whether he is in favor of it or not. The Federal 
scholarship program would be the same, I think. 

This Senator said, “This is for the poor boy, and we certainly want 
to educate him as well as anybody else.” And “Yes,” this was for 
the poor boy. Am T repeating that about right / 

Mr. Teague. I think there is no question but what a lot of educators 
supported this bill because they thought it would give them a chance 
to try a Federal scholarship plan. I think there is no question there. 
In fact, a lot of them have told me that. 


35396—53——_5 
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Mr. Touxey. I think you are right. 

Mr. Teacur. Did I understanding you to say that freshmen male 
enrollment is about 50-50 in private and public? 

Mr. Touiey. No, all four classes. 

Mr. Tracur. What about your freshmen ? 

Mr. Totter. This chart does not say this is freshmen, but it should. 
In chart 2, there should be on the top “freshmen entering,” and on 
the lower side “entering freshmen,” because the figures are for enter- 
ing freshmen in each case. In other words, of the entering freshmen, 
63.6 were in public institutions, 36.4 in private, or as we got the fig- 
ures refined by the Office of Education later 63.9 and 36.1; whereas 
the nonveteran was 58 percent in public and 42 percent in private. 
When you change that to a discussion of all four classes, your non- 
veteran distribution is about 50-50, or as you gave the figures, actually, 
49.3 and 50.7. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have any other questions ? 

Mr. Tracur. Yes, in just a moment. 

You have any percentages back in 1950-51 on Public Law 346 when 
we had many more in school ? 

Mr. Totiey. I am sorry, I do not have them. 

Mr. Sprincer. I can give it to you for 1950. That is the year, not 
for 1951. 

Mr. Tracur. My figure was 57.8 of freshmen nonveteran and 42.2 
in private. 

Mr. Totrey. You are correct. Those are the figures for June, and 
they correspond to 63.9 and 36.1. 

Mr. Tracur. Would it be fair to say, generally, that Public Law 
550 freshmen should compare with that figure ? 

Mr. Totiey. That is right. 

Mr. Tracue. All the way through? 

Mr. Totter. That is right. 

Mr. Treacur. Mr. Springer, you say you can give us hte 1950. 

Mr. Sprincer. You want the distribution of veterans? 

Mr. Tracur. I was trying to get a percentage back at the time when 
we had a lot of students. I do not feel the difference of 1,851 is 
necessarily going to be a trend. It may be. You may be as right 
as you can be. But when you go back to the figure of 59.4 veterans 
for private in 1952 and 40.6 under 346, it seems to me like that was 
also a trend, too. Obviously the private institutions were enjoying 
an advantage of 11.7 percent. 

Mr. Toutitey. This may not have an particular relevance, but we 
had a group of admissions directors together in New York State this 
last week, and we asked the admission directors what their preview 
of Korean veterans was in the fall, they reported they were not getting 
many. Colgate said they had two. Cornell said 16. RPI said 3. 
Union, 3. Rochester, 3. Hamilton, 2. I do not introduce these as 
evidence. This is very informal testimony. But these admissions 
directors from these privately endowed schools were quite depressed. 
They said they were just not getting them. 

Mr. Teacur. Just getting away from our present discussion for : 
second, do you think that this law is going to tend to cause fewer 
veterans to go to college? 

Mr. Totiey. That is my first reaction. 
Mr. Tracver. Is that going to be good or bad ? 
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Mr. Totter. I think it is very bad. I think it is very bad because 
many of these veterans are underprivileged young people that need 
all the help we can possibly give them, much more so than the Public 
Law 346 veterans who was more of a cross-section of our population. 

Mr. Tracur. The point I am making is that I know that in my opin- 
ion there were plenty of veterans who went to school under 346 who 
should never have gone. There were some few of them who went be- 

‘ause they could go there and hibernate, if you want to call it that. 

Mr. Totter. Our experience has been just the reverse. 

Mr. Treacue. I am not saying that that is on the majority side. I 
am saying there were a minority of students that did that. 

Mr. Tottey. You remember that Bob Hutchins wrote in the Satur 
day Evening Post before Public Law 346 really got under way that 
this was going to be a great free ride, and we were going to have a 
lot of loafers, and a lot of veterans in school that ought not to be in 
school. From my point of view at Syracuse that is not true at.all. 

Mr. Teacur. On the majority, I am sure you are right. But I say 
there were a minority of students that went to school without being 
sincerely interested. 

at a y. I will say we were delighted with the GI’s of World 
War 

Mr. uabite er. May I interrupt at this point? I think you probably 
found that out as chairman of your committee last year. You inves- 
tigated abuses under the GI bill. You probably found just about as 
many people abusing this as you did under vocational and others, 
did you not, but not any more than you did under those? I mean 
people who were doing it that should not have been doing it. 

Mr. Tracuer. I certainly don’t want to leave the impression with 
Mr. Tolley that I think that was true on the whole, because I don’t. I 
think the veterans led in practically every college in the United 
States, the veterans led the field. But also from our investigation I 
am convinced that there was a minority, and it was probably small. 

Mr. Totiey. One of the great services of Public Law 550 was to 
weed out that group. Mr. Teague’s study found grave abuses in the 
profit-making schools, where they really encourage people to come in 
in a kind of conspiracy to defraud the Government, that was wiped 
out. If 1 were head of a commercial school, I might have a very dif.- 
ferent report from the report I have as an administrator of a privately 
endowed university. I testify, however, that we did not get loafers in 
the university. 

Mr. Treacur. Mr. Springer asked you a minute ago about the in 
crease in tuition. I don’t know whether you read the record on it or 
not, but there were a lot of schools that increased their tuition, some 
as much as 200 percent. We know that the cost of everything has 
increased. But I am convinced that a lot of colleges did increase their 
tuition because of the money they were receiving from the Federal 
Government, and I think the records prove it. When they increase 
it as much as two and three hundred percent it makes you stop and 
wonder. 

Mr. Springer. May I interrupt at that point? I think that Mr. 
Teague is right, I think his committee last year did it. But here is the 
thing I never understood and I am going to take and come back to my 
on personal university here in my district, and I have three, the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois. When the problem was presented and they told me 
they negotiated with the Federal Government on a cost basis, which 
largely represented an out-of-State tuition, I think that does not seem 
quite fair to the Federal Government, that you would charge these 
veterans in the State more than you would people at home. They said 
here is the reason—and I think this probably is true with many State 
universities, and I think it is a good point—you are throwing these 
10.000 students in here on top of us tomorrow. We cannot go out 
and build permanent buildings for these people because in a few 
years these people will be gone and we will go back to normal. We 
cannot afford to do this. We cannot ask the State of Illinois to come 
in for a 4-year period and take care of these students because you are 
throwing them on top of us. You certainly should pay us the cost of 
it. 

Well, the cost is considerably more than you get charged at the State 
university. I think it is around $70 a year, as I recall, for a State 
student. My recollection is that the University of Illinois got some- 
where around $300 a student for them, only because they had to get the 
cost out of them. Now they are back to the normal and they could not 
afford to go in and put up temporary buildings for an emergency. 
They asked the Federal Government to pay them for the cost of edu- 
cating the student. If you want to say that jumped, it did jump 3 to 
1 times as much but it was only because an unusual factor of where the 
Federal Government asked them to take care of them. 

Mr. Torzey. I was president of a small college for 11 years, and I 
have great sympathy for a small college. You had across the country 
alary schedules for faculty in the small colleges that was just a sin. 
If a small college was paying a doctor of philosophy $2,400 a year and 
it wanted to pay him $3,600 it could not do it when the tuition charge 
was $300 or $350. One of the byproducts of Public Law 346 was as 
tuitions went up you did see an improvement in the salary schedules 
in the small colleges. But they still were out of line with those in the 
big schools and they are still out of line today. One of the things that 
worries us is the cost of higher education. We all believe in extend- 
ing educational opportunity as far as we can. 

Mr. Teacur. There isan article inthe New York Times of yesterday 
morning that told what a serious financial condition practically all 
colleges are in our country now. 

Mr. Tottey. I would never worry, Mr. Teague, about the impact of 
Public Law 346 on the small privately endowed college. That is the 
group you are talking about primarily when you said they doubled 
their tuition or raised it rapidly, because they were in a pathetic 
condition salarywise. Incidentally, the impact of Public Law 846 
changed the salary schedules in the competitive market overnight. 
When you are dealing with old, loyal people they would stay on this 
same underprivileged basis. But when you went out in the market to 
hire a physicist you had to pay the going rate. As they employed 
more new people, their instructional costs doubled and trebled. ~ 

Mr. Sprincer. At the University of Illinois they were paying 
roughly $4,500 to an instructor, and you go 52 miles away to a small 
college and there $5,800 was the top for a doctor of philosophy that 
had been on the faculty. 

Mr. Hacen. There are three things I would like to explore. You 
made a reference to difference bet ween these two methods of payment 
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and amounts of payment on the total veteran population going to 
college. And you implied, I am assuming, that fewer veterans would 
take the educational opportunity under the present. law than they 
would under the former law. Is that your inference / 

Mr. Totter. Well, the question was asked, I think, do you think 

inder Public Law 550 that some veterans just are not going to college 
Hei ause the benefits are not adequate, and I answered in the affirmative. 
If John Jones has set his heart on going to a certain college and then 
finds that the cash benefits do not merit it, that dampens his desire for 
any college. If the next four choices he has are all beyond his reach, 
that has a dampening effect on his ambition to go to college, because 
he may not want to go to the only kind of college that is open to him. 

Mr. Hacex. Do you have any statistics on that? 

Mr. Touiey. No, this is just an opinion. 

Mr. Hacren. Well, No. 2, I can see or just pose the possibility that 
this old system, for perhaps similar reasons of this other conclusion of 
yours, might work to the disadvantage of a small private college. We 
will take John Jones who lives in Minnesota. I don’t know what the 
official rating of those colleges are, but maybe he intends to go to Mac 
Alester, or Gustavus Adolphus. But he would rather go to St. Olaf. 

Mr. Hacen. I used to live in North Dakota. 

Mr. Tottry. Those are both good colleges. He would be happy to 
co to either place. 

Mr. Hacen. But there may be a slight tuition differential. Maybe 
under ordinary circumstances he would go to the local private college 
but with the Government paying the full tuition to the larger private 
college, maybe Syracuse University, he goes to Syracuse and the local 
private college suffers. Is there any protest as between these private 
schools on that issue / 

Mr. Torrey. Mr. McLain will speak to that a little later. Dr. 
McLain’s figures seem to indicate that the cost of the institution is one 
of the important factors for this Korean spread. 

Mr. Hacen. I my own case, I live in California. Well, there is no 
private college right around there, but we will just assume Fresno 
State College was a private college. I might ordinarily go there, but 
if the Government would pay my tuition at Stanford, I might go to 
Stanford and a local college would suffer under those circumstances. 

Mr. Tottry. I would say you do not need to worry about their 
suffering, at least so far as the tax-supported institutions are con- 
cerned. They are already larger than at any time except for those 

abnormal years, much larger. They are going to be asking more 
and more help from the legislatures to get ready for the bulge in the 
1960’s. They would be happy to use the argument of the Korean vet- 
eran as an excuse to build new facilities because they are carrying a 
disproportionate share of the veteran load. 

Mr. Hacen. One more problem: You mentioned the fact that 550 
weeded out a lot of loafers in the program. 

Mr. Totiey. Will you say that again ? 

Mr. Hagen. I think you said that the provisions of 550 weeded out 
a lot of loafers in the program. 

Mr. Tor1zxy. That were in the profitmaking schools. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you not think that this benefit outweighs the cet- 
riment ? 
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Mr. Tottey. We are delighted with many of the provisions of 
Public Law 550. 

Mr. Hacen. Does it outweigh the detriment that you people feel 
you have suffered ? 
" Mr. Totiey. No: because it has nothing to do with it. We are all 
Public Law 550 has eliminated some 
It was a great public service in 
Now we are concerned 
That is 







anxious to improve legislation. 
abuses that needed to be eliminated. 
that respect, and everybody should praise it. 
with the things that have not vet been corrected; that is all. 








the orderly process of legislation. 

Mr. Hacen. If you restored the law to the way it was before, would 
you not go back to them ? 

Mr. Tottey. We do not want those abuses repeated. 

Mr. Hacen. How would you protect against them ? 

Mr. Totzey. I would say that since you have already licked them, 









stand on your good works and don’t turn the clock back. 

Mr. Hacen. If you are going to revert to the same law, you will 
have the same abuses. 

Mr. Toury. No, we are talking about the relationship of a system 
of higher education, both publicly supported and publicly endowed, all 
nonprofit institutions. 

Mr. Teague. Doctor, I don’t want to leave one thing we have in 
the record without correction, and that is that 550 will not cause as 
many boys to go to college as 346. But if we did not have 550, what 
then ? 

Mr. Totter. Then I would say that it would be an intolerable 
situation. 

Mr. Tracur. I did not mean that. I mean the point that since 
we are giving these boys enough money there will be many more 
men that go to college than would go if we did not have a GI bill 
at all. 

Mr. Totiey. I don’t think anyone can argue on that. Half a loaf 
is certainly better than none. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you, Dr. Tolley. It was a very informative 
discussion. 

Mr. McCarthy, would you stand up? Mr. MeCarthy, being a Mem- 
ber of Congress, is entitled to appear next. Since we have some out- 
of-town witnesses, would you defer until tomorrow morning? 

Mr. McCarrny. I would like to have about 2 minutes to make my 
points. 

Mr. Sprrncer. If you are going to be that long, come ahead. 
Mr. McCarruy. Thank you. 
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Mr. McCarruy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
will present a prepared statement for the hearings, if you would 
like, but I would like now to raise two points with regard to this 
program, which I think the committee should consider. 

I have had my office study some of the statistical reports pub- 
lished since this question came before the Congress. I think that 
it is of importance to note that in comparing the private and the 
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public schools, you should take into account the amount of revenue 
that the public institutions do receive, either from State taxes or 
from other Federal grants. I have limited my study to one State 
university, and found that the Government income there per student, 
what the Government pays to the university per student per year 
is $286.30. In addition to that, the average tuition paid per student 
is $197. If the GI student or the student under the Korean bill 
were to pay $197, it would mean that the university would receive 
from public sources approximately $483.30. If he paid the entire 
$279, which I think the Korean GI bill estimates as tuition, the Gov- 
ernment payments to the university would be about $550 per student. 
On the other hand, if the student should attend a nonpublic school, 
and the Government paid his tuition, which averages $362.38, there 
would be a difference of approximately $150 to $175 between the 
amount of Government money that was paid to the public institution 
over that which was paid to the private school. I think that in work- 
ing out your conclusion you should take into account not only what 
the Federal Government pays under the GI bill, but what the tax- 
payers at the State and local level and the Federal taxpayers will 
pay through the years to the education of this student in the public 
institution. 

There is one other point that I would like to recommend for consid- 
eration, namely, that there is. in the Korean bill, I think a subsidy 
or incentive, what might be called a kind of potential bonus to the 
veteran who does attend the public institution. According to the 
report issued when the bill was passed last year, it was accepted that 
the amount of tuition granted was about $31 a month, which on a 
9-month school term would come to $279 a year. This is $190 more 
than the average payment per student to the publicly controlled 
schools in 1949-50. According to the Office of Education figures, this 
amount was $169.30. 

On the other hand, the $279 theoretically received by the student 
for tuition is $3.38 less than the average amount paid by students to 
private colleges. By choosing the public institution, the veteran would 
therefore have av: ailable for personal use on the basis of these average 
figures nearly $200 a year more than he would have if he selected a 
private school. In other words, it would cost him about $80 more for 
tuition to go to the private school, and on an average it would cost 
him about $109 less if he did select the public institution. The two 
together total approximately $200 over a 9-month period which the 
student would receive in the way of subsidy or a bonus if he did choose 
the public school rather than the private school. 

Mr. Tracur. Generally, of course you know that the tuition factor 
was used in determining the amount of money, but as far as the tuition 
in the bill it was not a factor. It was a scholarship program, whether 
they used it for clothing, travel, room and board, or whatnot. A los 
of your schools have no tuition throughout the country. 

Mr. McCarruy. That is right. I was using the figures that were 
used in working out the total. 

Mr. Tracur. It was an average taken throughout the country in 
arriving at the amount of money. 

Mr. McCarrny. That is right. 

Mr. Tracur. Of course tuition is a small part of the cost of going 
to school. 
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Mr. McCarruy. That is right. I was using the estimated averages 
that were reported in the committee hearings of a year ago. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacex. No questions. 

Mr. MecCarruy. I would like to suggest, if I could—it is not really 
disagreement, but I see no particular magic in the 50-50 figure. My 
personal opinion is that I would rather see more private educational 
institutions than public educational institutions. I am sure we would 
not accept a 50-50 standard with regard to the distribution of elec- 
tricity in this country and I do not think we need accept it with regard 
to education. 

Mr. Traévue. But you would agree that we should not write a GI 
bill that would disrupt the normal situations in our country, regard- 
less of which way. 

Mr. McCartrny. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you very much, Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarruy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. The committee will adjourn until 2:30, and we will 
hear the remainder of the witnesses today. I will list them so that you 
will know. 

Father Flynn, Mr. McLain, and Mr. Ploenges. this afternoon, and 
Mr. Meng. Those are the four witnesses for this afternoon at 2:30, 
in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Sprincer. The hearing will come to order, please. 
The Reverend Vincent J. Flynn will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER VINCENT J. FLYNN, PRESIDENT, COLLEGE 
OF ST. THOMAS AND ST. THOMAS MILITARY ACADEMY, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Father Frynn. Mr. Springer, and gentlemen, I am Vincent J. 
Flynn, the president of the College of St. Thomas and St. Thomas 
Military Academy in St. Paul, Minn. 

I am a member of a committee appointed by the Association of 
American Colleges at its annual meeting last January. The chairman 
of that committee addressed this committee this morning, and in my 
opinion he covered the ground very well. 

In general, he gave the position, I think, of the Association of 
American Colleges in about as complete a way as anyone could do it. 
However, it occurs to me that I might expand 1 or 2 points. I even 
toyed with the whimsical idea of trying to speak as a clergyman today. 
In my capacity as college president, I sometimes have the feeling 
that our students and faculty never regard me as a clergyman any 
more. However, this afternoon I should like to address myself for 
a few moments to the question of the general moral and spiritual 
temper of our country as it is affected by our church-related colleges. 
The association of American Colleges, which Mr. Tolley’s committee 
represents, does take in the publicly supported institutions. But over 
half the membership is composed of church-related colleges. These 
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colleges are supported in varying degrees by the Methodists, the Lu- 
therans, the Catholics, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, and so forth. 
These colleges, as has been pointed out, have been in existence for a 
longtime. Many of them have been in existence long before there were 
any public institutions. 

I think they have had a great influence on the moral and spiritual 
character of our people. In varying degrees they have influenced their 
clientele in such a way as to make America a pretty good Christian 
nation. I have no quarrel, and neither has our association, it could 
not have, with the publicly supported institutions. I myself have a 
degree from the University of Minnesota. I am very proud of that 
degree. Iam proud of that institution. It does a wonderful job in 
Minnesota. 

The chairman of the Minnesota Senate Finance Committee which 
procures the appropriation every year is an alumnus of ours and a 
very close friend of mine. The largest contributor to the Mayo Mem- 
ori al Medical Foundation is one of my trustees. The Archbishop of 

. Paul was on the committee to raise some $12 million for the Mayo 
Maden’ Medical Building. So, therefore, I think I can speak for 
the Catholics of Minnesota eben I say that we support that great 
university fully. 

I think T can speak for the church related colleges of Minnesota, 
of which there are 14. At present I am the president of our council 
of Minnesota Colleges. I must say there is the utmost harmony be- 
tween our private colleges and the State university. We try to co- 
operate with each other sincerely, and I think we do it rather 
effectively. 

However, because of the wall of separation between church and 
state in this country, we simply cannot expect the University of Min- 
nestota to teach religion. Whenever the president of the University 
of Minnesota tries to do anything at all to inculcate spiritual and 
moral values he runs up against opposition from people who actually 
try to bring him into the courts for violating the proposition of sepa- 
ration of church and state. In fact dew is a lawsuit pending against 
him now by an atheist, who objects to the fact that University of 
Minnesota property is used on Sundays for Christian worship by 
various denominations. 

I mention this simply to say that with the best intentions in the 
world our public institutions cannot exercise very much influence of 
a religious and spiritual nature. Therefore, the burden, I would say, 
of propagating and strengthening the influence, moral and spiritual, 
of religion in this country falls to a large extent, after the churches, 
to the church-related colleges. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I should like simply to make a plea that 
nothing in our veterans’ legislation be allowed to lessen the spiritual 
and moral influence of the church-related colleges of our country. I 
was remarking to Mr. Springer as I came in that the church-related 
colleges of this country, working together in the Association of Amer- 
jean ‘Colleges, which passed the resolution authorizing Mr. Tolley’s 
committee to make its appearance before this body, that this has a 
unifying influence among the religious bodies of this country. We 
Catholies, Methodists, Lutherans, and so forth, feel that although we 
differ in our particular religious tenets, we all have a common bond 
of interest in the moral and spiritual welfare of this country. 
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We find that in this Association of American Colleges we can all 
come together and work for the common moral and spiritual welfare 
of our country. Therefore, wi price my referring to the endless fig- 
ures and statistics that we heard this morning, I beg leave to conclude 
my remarks by first of all thanking the members of this committee for 
the very hard and sincere work they are doing to try to take a good 
bill and make a better one of it, to try to take what was passed last 
year in the best of faith and to amend it in such a way as to attain 
the ends whie -h we propose. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I ask you 1 or 2 questions, Father Flynn? You 
heard the testimony this morning, did you, and especi ially the questions 
that were asked Chancellor Tolley, and also the questions that were 
asked Mr. Horn, of the National Education Association, with refer- 
ence to the trend of the percentages, with reference to GI’s and 
civilians in the various educational institutions both public and pri- 
vate? You heard those figures, did you? 

Father Fuynn. I think I heard most of them, Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Now let me ask you: In your opinion, is there 
anything significant to you as an educator about these figures ¢ 

Father Fiynn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would say that the f figures 
quoted were large enough to indicate a significant trend in the direc- 
tion of an increase in the enrollment in the publicly supported insti- 
tutions and a corresponding decrease in the number of students in the 
privately supported institutions. 

I would say, therefore, as we look into the future and contemplate 
the large crowd of veterans who will be coming to our colleges from 
now on—and it looks as if they will be coming to us for a long time— 
that if we do anything to lessen the influence of the privately sup- 
ported, church-related colleges, in the religious life of this country, 
it will tend to increase the secularism and materialism which is all 
too prevalent in our country now. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I ask this thing now: Are these figures signifi- 
cant to you as a trend from private school to public school or public 
school to private school, of the GI's? 

Father Fiynn. I would think they were very significant. When you 
move from a ratio of approximately 50-50 to 64-36, it would seem to 
me that is a fairly significant trend. And it would seem to me, too, 
that we have in our colleges now enough veterans of the Korean con- 
flict, so-called, to constitute an adequate sampling. I doubt very much, 
although I speak here without any definite information, whether the 
Gallup poll or any of the other polls of the country have taken as large 
a sampling as the figures we have before us. As a matter of fact, I 
mean to get some definite information from some of the polls on that 
matter. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Gallup was down here last year before a subcommit- 
tee that I was on and we spent one morning with him. But actually 
the largeness of the figures does not indicate anything provided the 
figures are fairly representative of a large group which you are 
actually investigating; isn’t that true? 

Father Fiyyn. I would think that would be true. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your trend would be the same if you had a 5,000- 
student enrollment in there or a hundred thousand, provided you have 
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a fair sampling throughout the country of your various colleges; isn’t 
that right ? 

father Fiynn. Yes; I should think so. And I should imagine that 
when the United States Office of Education compiled its figures it 
got the usual response from all over the country. There are always a 
few colleges that throw these questionnaires in the wastebasket or lose 
them on the president’s desk. But most of them come back, and with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, I suppose. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you care to comment on the moral question of 
the separation of tuition and subsistence? I refer particularly to 
the testimony of Mr. McCarthy, this morning, with reference to 
whether or not a GI was fully using his tuition or not. 

Father Fiynn. Asa clergyman, | suppose that I am not expected to 
know much about finance. But I think there is a general principle 
that if funds are appropriated for any particular purpose then it 
becomes the obligation of the agency disbursing these funds to see that 
the mind of the Congress is carried out. Now, I believe it was im- 
plicit in the drawing up of this legislation that an average $31 per 
month was considered as being tuition money. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Sprincer. $279 a year, $31 a month for 9 months. 

Father Fiynn. Well, then it would seem, as in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where no tuition, I believe, is charged the veteran, 
it is contrary to the mind of the Congress if the veteran who goes to 
the University of Illinois is allowed to pocket that $279, so to speak, 
when the University of Illinois is unable to collect anything from that 
veteran. It places a large burden on the people of the State of Illinois 
when they have to pay taxes to build up that university and provide a 
staff to take care of the veterans who, in other States, are being taken 
care of largely by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think the university would have no objection to do- 
ing it free at all, if the veteran was not getting the tuition in hand 
himself but is not paying the tuition to the university. I think that 
is their only objection to veterans. If he didn’t receive any tui- 
tion, if he only got his $80 a month, I think they would be perfectly 
willing to abide by it. 

In other words, if he didn’t have it, it would be all right. But the 
fact that he is collecting tuition and is not paying any tuition is a 
little too much for them to absorb. 

Father Frynn. Yes. I think, as you will hear in greater detail 
later, that the municipal colleges have the same problem. 

Mr. Srrincer. I think Hunter College or City College in New 
York are both in that same category. 

Father Frynn. Both of them are; all four city colleges. None of 
them is allowed to charge tuition. And under the present bill as it 
now stands, they cannot recover from the Federal Government. They 
are, incidentally, in a very precarious financial position now, and this 
only adds to their burden. I think another moral issue in this whole 
business is concerned with what will happen to our State universities 
in the next 10 years, if the bill is not amended. What will happen in 
Minnesota, for example, as more and more veterans go to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota? More and more buildings will have to be pro- 
vided and more and more instructors appointed. That will be at 
the expense of the people of Minnesota. The taxpayers there will be 
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We find that in this Association of American Colleges we can all 
come together and work for the common moral and spir itual welfare 
of our country. Therefore, without my referring to the endless fig- 
ures and statistics that we heard this morning, I be ¢ leave to cone lude 
my remarks by first of all thanking the me smbers of this committee for 
the very hard and sincere work they are doing to try to take a good 
bill and make a better one of it, to try to take what was passed last 
year in the best of faith and to amend it in such a way as to attain 
the ends which we propose. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sprinerr. May I ask you 1 or 2 questions, Father Flynn? You 
heard the silanes this morning, did you, and especially the questions 
that were asked Ch: uncellor Tolle 2, and also the questions that were 
asked Mr. Horn, of the National Education Association, with refer- 
ence to the trend of the percentages, with reference to GI’s and 
civilians in the various educational institutions both public and pri- 
vate? You heard those figures, did you ? 

Father Fiynn. I think I heard most of them, Mr, Springer. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now let me ask you: In your opinion, is there 
anything significant to you as an educator about these figures ? 

Father Fiynn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would say that the figures 
quoted were large enough to indicate a significant trend in the direc- 
tion of an increase in the enrollment in the publicly supported insti- 
tutions and a corresponding decrease in the number of students in the 
privately supported institutions. 

I would say, therefore, as we look into the future and contemplate 
the large crowd of veterans who will be coming to our colleges from 
now on—and it looks as if they will be coming to us for a long time— 
that if we do anything to lessen the influence of the pri rately sup- 
ported, church- related “colleges, in the religious life of this country, 
it will tend to increase the secularism and materialism which is all 
too prevalent in our country now. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I ask this thing now: Are these figures signifi- 
cant to you as a trend from private school to public school or public 
school to private school, of the GI’s? 

Father Fiynn. I would think they were very significant. When you 
move from a ratio of approximately 50-50 to 64-36, it would seem to 
me that is a fairly significant trend. And it would seem to me, too, 
that we have in our colleges now enough veterans ? the Korean con- 
flict, so-called, to constitute an adequate sampling. I doubt very much, 
although I speak here without any definite information, whether the 
Gallup. poll or any of the other polls of the country have taken as large 
a sampling as the figures we have before us. As a matter of fact, I 
mean to get some definite information from some of the polls on that 
matter. 

Mr. Sprincer. Gallup was down here last year before a subcommit- 
tee that I was on and we spent one morning with him. But actually 
the largeness of the figures does not indicate anything provided the 
figures are fairly representative of a large group which you are 
actually investigating ; isn’t that true? 

Father Fiywn. I would think that would be true. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your trend would be the same if you had a 5,000- 
student enrollment in there or a hundred thousand, provided you have 
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a fair sampling throughout the country of your various colleges; isn’t 
that right ? 

Father Fuynn. Yes; I should think so. And I should imagine that 
when the United States Office of Education compiled its figures it 
got the usual response from all over the country. There are always a 
few colleges that throw these questionnaires in the wastebasket or lose 
them on the president’s desk. But most of them come back, and with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, I suppose. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you care to comment on the moral question of 
the separation of tuition and subsistence? I refer particularly to 
the testimony of Mr. McCarthy, this morning, with reference to 
whether or not a GI was fully using his tuition or not. 

Father Fiynn. Asa clergyman, i suppose that 1 am not expected to 
know much about finance. But I think there is a general principle 
that if funds are appropriated for any particular purpose then it 
becomes the obligation of the agency disbursing these funds to see that 
the mind of the C ongress is carried out. Now, I believe it was im- 
plicit in the drawing up of this legislation that an average $31 per 
month was considered as being tuition money. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Sprincer. $279 a year, $31 a month for 9 months. 

Father Fiynn. Well, then it would seem, as in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where no tuition, I believe, is charged the veteran, 
it is contrary to the mind of the Congress if the veteran who goes to 
the University of Illinois is allowed to pocket that $279, so to speak, 
when the University of Illinois is unable to collect anything from that 
veteran. It places a large burden on the people of the State of Illinois 
when they have to pay taxes to build up that university and provide a 
staff to take care of the veterans who, in other States, are being taken 
care of largely by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think the university would have no objection to do- 
ing it free at all, if the veteran was not getting the tuition in hand 
himself but is not paying the tuition to the university. I think that 
is their only objection to veterans. If he didn’t receive any tui- 
tion, if he only got his $80 a month, I think they would be perfectly 
willing to abide by it. 

In other words, if he didn’t have it, it would be all right. But the 
fact that he is collecting tuition and is not paying any tuition is a 
little too much for them to absorb. 

Father Frynn. Yes. I think, as you will hear in greater detail 
later, that the municipal colleges have the same problem. 

Mr. Sprincrr. I think Hunter College or City College in New 
York are both in that same category. 

Vather Fiynn. Both of them are; all four city colleges. None of 
them is allowed to charge tuition. And under the present bill as it 
now stands, they cannot recover from the Federal Government. ‘They 
are, incidentally, in a very precarious financial position now, and this 
only adds to their burden. I think another moral issue in this whole 
business is concerned with what will happen to our State universities 
in the next 10 years, if the bill is not amended. What will happen in 
Minnesota, for example, as more and more veterans go to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota? More and more buildings will have to be pro- 
vided and more and more instructors appointed. That will be at 
the expense of the people of Minnesota. The taxpayers there will be 
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taxed and taxed and taxed to support these veterans. Actually, we in 
the private colleges are asking for trouble for ourselves when we are 
asking for a change in the law, because as we get more and more 
veterans we shall have to spend more and more time on the sidewalks 
begging money for our institutions. So really if we in the private 
institutions did not wish to bear our share of the educational burden 
of the country, we could spare ourselves much trouble. But neverthe- 
less I would rather spend time trying to raise funds from private 
sources to build up our institutions so that we could accept our share 
of the burden, so that ultimately we could make our contribution, as I 
stated earlier, to the moral and spiritual welfare of the country. Does 
that answer the question? 

Mr. Sprincer. I think that answers it rather well. Do you have 
any other comments you would like to make, Father Flynn? 

Father Ftynn. No, except to record my public gratitude and that of 
our constituents at home for the very hard work that this committee 
and the other committees of Congress are doing to make our laws for 
us and to improve them. Thank you. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Thank you very kindly. 

The next witness is Raymond F. McLain. I think the record should 
show Raymond F. McLain, the general director of the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, the National Council of Churches 
of Christ of the United States of America. Did I state that right, 
Mr. McLain? 

Mr. McLary. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND F. McLAIN, GENERAL DIRECTOR, COM- 
MISSION OF CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. SPRINGER. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. McLain. If you will notice the 2 tables that I have just put 
into your hands, tables 3 and 4 as they are indicated, I should like, 
with the use of these tables, sir, to indicate what has occurred and 
what is occurring to the best of our understanding in 260 of the 
Protestant Church related colleges in America with respect to Public 
Law 550. 


I may say that while I am not a member of the Special Committee 
on Public Law 550 of the Association of American Colleges, the 
executive board of the commission that employs me asked me, along 
with two other persons, to represent that board on this committee with 
reference to this law. 

Their reason for asking me to do that or directing me to do that, 
rather, was a feeling not so much that the law is operating against 
the interests of the church-related colleges that this board represents, 
but that it was resulting in the kind of an education for the veteran 
under Public Law 550 which was not in a sense giving him his full 
money's worth. It was out of concern for the veteran that they asked 
me to serve in this capacity. I think the data indicated in these 
tables would support their concern for the veteran. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Mr. McLarw. First, before calling attention to any of the specific 
items here, I might say that while these data represent 260 of the 
Protestant church-related colleges, actually 304 such institutions re- 
plied. Twenty-four of them, however, were women’s colleges, and, 

nee these data pertain only to male enrollment, we dropped them 
irom the totals. 

The remaining number, 20, came into our hands too late to be cal- 
culated in these totals. These 260 colleges are a good cross section 
of Protestant higher education in America. All told, there are about 
575 Protestant church-related colleges, including a number of junior 
colleges in America. 

Mr. Sprincer. About twice as many as this indicates / 

Mr. McLain. That is right. But these 260 are a sampling in prac- 
tically every way that could be managed. They are spread well across 
the country. They represent all kinds of institutions, some very small 
institutions, some very large church-related universities, some rather 
wealthy institutions from common standards, some very poor insti- 
tutions; representing all kinds of denominational philosophies and 
relationships. While the actual numbers, such as the numbers of 
students enrolled, may be relatively small as compared to the total 
enrollment of men in the United States, the number of institutions 
is rather large. A report that comes from about 50 percent of the 
institutions could be considered, I should think, as rather representa- 
tive of the whole. Having said that, if you would look first at table 4, 
I should like to make a few comments. You will notice that we have 
divided the institutions vertically according to enrollments. Those 
having less than 100 male enrollments—incidentally, all the figures 
on both of these 2 tables have to do with male enrollments—are in 
| column. The next column indicates the institutions with from 
10 to 300 male enrollment, and so on to the category indicating more 
than 1,000. 

In each of these categories are presented the number of institutions 
that represent that particular group. There are 38 institutions, for 
instance, with fewer than 100 men enrolled. That is as of the second 
semester of this year that has just closed. There are 105 institutions 
in the category of 101 to 300 men, and then a reducing number as the 
category gets larger. 

The interesting figures to me are indicated as answers to question 
1, and as answers to question 7, and as answers to question 10. On 
question 4, the answers indicate the average percent of Public Law 
346 veterans to the total enrollment of men in the first semester or 
quarter of 1947-48. 

If you will read those figures from left to right in the different 
categories, you will notice that, as the size of the institution increases, 
the percentage of enrollment of Public Law 346 veterans also in- 
creases, being only an average of 41 percent of such students in the 
smallest institutions and an average of 70 percent of such students 
in the largest of the institutions; whereas the answers to question No. 7 
indicates the percentage of 550 veterans to the average total enroll- 
ment of men for the first semester or quarter in these institutions 
goes down, with 5 percent being in the smallest category and 3 percent 
in the largest category. 

In the second semester of the year just closing, as indicated in an- 
swers to question No. 10, the bottom line across the board, again, the 
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percentage is highest in the smallest institutions, being 6.10, and lowest 
in the largest institutions, being 4.7. 

I should say as to these percentages that in a sense it is a shame to 
put the data from all the institutions in such a manner as to get general 
percentages because it obscures the variety that actually obtains within 
the institutions. 

For instance, there are many institutions with so few Public Law 
550 veterans in them as not to have any discernible percentage at all— 
less than 1 percent. A few institutions on the other hand may have as 
high as 22 percent. I think 1 has 26 percent of Public Law 550 veterans 
in it. Ordinarily the institutions that have anything like a large 
percentage of Public Law 550 men in them are either ver y small or are 
institutions that are rather remote geographically, indicating that stu- 
dents more or less go to them because they are close to their homes or 
the institutions are rather highly speci: alized. lor instance, a number 
of the Negro colleges that reported tend to have large enrollments of 
Public Law 550 students. That probably is due to the fact that the 
possibility of enrollment of the Negro in other institutions is reduced. 

Mr. Sprtncer. If I might interrupt at that point, when we finish this 
hearing we are going to start on the vocational school under the GI 
bill, and we are running into exactly the same problem there. That is, 
we are finding that there is only a small group which is fitted to handle 
the Negro in certain classifications because we cannot get anybody 
else to take them. The result of it is, and it was so brought out to me, 
that the percentage of Negroes in this type of school—that is, veteran 
enrollments—is very much higher than any white school you would 
find, only from the fact that there are so few schools that these boys 
coming out of the service can get into for vocational training. So, ona 
milder scale this is true. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. I should like again, after having gone 
through these 3 lines, 4, 7, and 10, to indicate that the enrollment of 
346, and that includes also the 16 veterans, in 1947-48 went steadily 
upward as the size of the institution increased, whereas the enrollment 
of 550 veterans in both the first semester and the second semester of this 
last year went steadily down as the size of the institution increased, 

Under table 3, these same colleges with the same data are organized 
according to cost of tuition and educational fees. There is some 
variety, no doubt, in the reporting of these fees, because institutions 

calculate their expense differently. But we tried to get the figure for 
all of the educational and special tuition and course ¢ har ges and so on. 
I think in most instances, allowing for some degree of error, we have 
gotten that. 

Here, again, we have organized the colleges from left to right in 
vertical columns with those institutions ch: irging less than $100—this 
is for a full year of such charges, not for a semester—on the left, mov- 
ing toward the right step by step until the last column indicates the 
institutions that charge $501 and more. In a good many instances it 
was considerably more because the 53 institutions in that category 
averaged for their tuition $624, as you will see at the bottom of that 
column. 

Mr. Sprincer. I have in my left-hand column less than $180. 

Mr. McLarn. Less than $180. Did I say 100? 

Mr. Sprincer. I understood you to say that. 
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Mr. McLarty. $180 is what I mean. And the second category is 
from $181 to $260, and so on. One hundred and twelve institutions 
fall in the first 3 categories, whereas 148 of the colleges reporting fall 
in the categories from $361 tuition on up, as indicated in the last 2 
columns. 

Here, again, with a slight variation, the same percentage differences 
are indicated as obtained in the enrollment figures. The answers to 
question 4, for instance, give the average percent of 346 veterans to the 
average total male enrollment of the first semester of 1947-48, the 
pe: ak year. You will notice that in the institutions charging the 
smallest amount, the smallest percentage number of veterans enrolled. 
35.4. And you will notice that the number of veterans increased 
steadily as the cost increased until the average in the highest category 
is 62 percent; whereas in the recent academic year, the first semester 
as indicated in question 7, and the second semester, as indicated in 
question 10, the percentage worked in exactly the opposite way, with 
the largest percentage of 550 men being in the lowest cost institutions, 
and the smallest percentage of veterans being in the highest cost 
institutions. 

Again, as was the case when calculated according to the size of the 
institution, there is a slight increase all along the line between the 
first semester and the second semester of this past year. But, again, 
the highest percentage is toward the lower cost end, and the smallest 
percentage enrolled is toward the higher cost institutions. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is probably only logical, do you not think so, 
Doctor ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, I think it is logical, but I think also that Public 
Law 550 encourages that because, you see, Public Law 346 worked out 
according to exact ly the opposite log) 

Mr. Sprincer. It did / 

Mr. McLain. Yes, because the larger number of veterans was in 
the most expensive category of institutions after the other war, 
whereas the smallest number of Public Law 550 veterans is in the 
most expensive institutions now. This indicates to me a correlation 
between Public Law 550 veteran enrollment and low cost with a heavy 
enrollment tending toward the low-cost institutions and a smaller 
enrollment tending toward the higher cost institutions. Mind you, I 
am not arguing for the smaller cost or the larger cost institutions. I 
am merely trying to indicate that the law, as it seems to be operating, 
tends to encourage the veteran to go closest home. obviously, and to 
the smaller institutions, and to the less costly institutions. and tends 
to keep them away from the higher cost institutions and the larger 
institutions. 

Mr. Sprincer. You are talking about the larger institutions among 
private schools? ' 

Mr. McLary. This is entirely, all of the data I have proposed, 
among the Protestant church related private schools, having wien 
to do with the large private schools, such as have been mentioned, ¢ 
the Catholic church related colleges, either, that Father Flynn just 
mentioned. I would not wish to say that the qui ality of education is 
equated only with cost and with size, because there are a great many 
factors that enter in to make good education in low-cost institutions. 
But the actual cold fact is that there is a relationship siabbesh the 
quality of education and the amount of educational cost. 
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I should think that the judgments of all of the accrediting agencies, 
and their general and established procedures, would bear out that 
judgment. If that is a correct judgment, and I think it is, it means 
that Public Law 550 is operating in such a manner as to influence the 
veteran, actually, to get the cheapest and lowest quality education 
rather than the best and highest quality education. As I say, there 
are a lot of other factors th: it enter into the matter of qui ality than 
cost. But nonetheless it is significant. 

Mr. Sprincer. You think there i is a corollary, then, that is going on 
among private institutions the same as we have been talking about 
between public and private institutions ? 

Mr. McLain. Exactly, yes. 

Mr. SprinGer. Actually, the trend that you are saying is set up 
under this bill as between private and public institutions is carried 
over even into solely private institutions where the tuition is higher 
in one and lower in the other ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. And in my testimony, I have made no comment 
whatever as between these institutions and public ones. I am merely 
trying to indicate the operation of the law as I see it, within the 
Protestant church related colleges. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have anything further, Mr. McLain ? 

Mr. McLain. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen / 

Mr. Hacen. To what ‘degree has your total enrollment declined / 
Has this loss been filled by other students, other cate gories of students / 

Mr. McLain. The total enrollment decline between the two semes 
ters, do you mean, sir? 

Mr. Hagen. No, 1 mean within the last 3 years have you witnessed 
a declining enrollment in these institutions, a dee lining total enroll 
ment, ignoring the fact of veteran or nonveteran, have you lost stu 
dents ¢ 

Mr. McLain. I actually don’t know the total enrollment over the 
last 3 years. I have here the total enrollment of these institutions for 
the last year, and for 1939 and for 1947-48, but I don’t have it over 
the last 3 years, and I could not state that. 

Mr. Hagen. In 1947-48, that was the big year, wasn’t it? I mean, 
all colleges were crowded then. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. On table 3, for instance, in the last. 
column to the right, are the enrollment totals, and the total to question 

| indicates the total enrollment in these institutions prior to the war, 
1939-40. 

The second figure, 139,512, indicates the enrolhnent at the peak year, 
1947-48. 

Mr. Hagen. What would be the total enrollment then as compared 
to 1952 % 

Mr. McLarty. In 1952. the first semester, the total enrollment is 
104,765 in these institutions. 

Mr. Hacer. That is nonveteran and veteran alike? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. And the total enrollment of these 260 
institutions in the second semester is 100.515. 

Mr. Hacen. What was it in that other year you had / 

Mr. McLarty. In the peak vear it was 129,512. 

Mr. Hagen. That is the first semester / 
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Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. And what in the second / 

Mr. McLain. I don’t know the second semester of 1947-48. I would 
guess It would be some 3 to 5 percent smaller than that. 

Mr. Hacen. Not as between character of institutions but just attend- 
ance or nonattendance at college, do you think there is any difference 
between the effect of the present law as compared with the former in 
encouraging or discouraging veterans to accept these educational 
advances ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. I am not sure that can be answered, except through 
private judgment, which Iam glad toexpress. I think that the present 
law will not encourage as high a proportion of Korean veterans to go 
to institutions of higher education as 346 did in the 1947-48 year. One 
factor would be the smaller amount of money that is available overall 
to the veteran. There are other factors, however, namely the operation 
of the selective-service program in this war has tended to keep many 
of the better students in institutions longer than was the case in the 
earlier war. 

Mr. Hacen. I was wondering if this tuition factor, the restriction of 
area of attendance, would discourage, not any gratuity to the veteran, 
not that overall question, but the inability to go then to a certain 
college, whether that would tend to discourage the veteran from going 
to college at all. 

Mr. McLarn. I think that will be a factor, yes. 

Mr. Hagen. You have no statistics to verify that, do you? 

Mr. McLarn. No, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. That is all. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have any further statement, Dr. McLain ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you very kindly for an excellent statement. 

The next witness is Edward W. Ploenges, assistant dean, Millikin 
University, and veterans’ affairs counselor of the University. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. PLoencres. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. Please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. PLOENGES, ASSISTANT DEAN, 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COUNSELOR 


Mr. Pioences. I am E. W. Ploenges from Millikin University, as 
just stated. In 1944—45 I was appointed veteran counselor, and have 
been acting on the operational level there all this time. In that ca- 
pacity, I want to give first of all not any supplementary statistics that 
we have listened to today, but I do want to record some of my general 
impressions in that capacity, and then say that I also am to represent 
our president at Millikin University, Dr. Malone, who ts president of 
the Federal Colleges of Illinois, and attempt to offer some expressions 
that that organization has given him, and he instructed me to present. 

First of all, I should say that our school has maintained an office 
at its own expense in an endeavor to be of such help as it could to 
veterans in their program from its very inception up to the present. 
We believe that we have owed that to the veteran, and I think the 


veterans have appreciated it. I am rather sure that our impressions 
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of veterans of World War IL under both 346 and 16 have made a 
very excellent impression, and I should also Say that these veterans 
themselves were highly appreciative of the opportunity to obtain a 
college program whic h in many other instances would not have been 
possible had it not been for this I ederal assistance. 

During the peak of the operation of Public Law 346 we, as many 


other iclietona, had approximately half of our student body com- 
eae of veterans. I mention that merely as a matter of record, not 
because [ think it has any particular bearing on the problem at issue. 


since the operation oO f Public Law 550 von last fall we as an insti- 
tution now have about 1,000 students in Illinois at Decatur, have had 
tS Korean veterans under the auspices of this legi ‘el ition as full-time 
students, and approximately 25 more in our evening division, 

We, however, have a trade territory of approximately 100,000 peo- 
ple, and we have a very strong conviction that the reason we have had 
even that many is due to the fact that these veterans may pay our 
private tuition charges and remain at home at the same time. That 
! know from personal discussions. I might incidentally add that 
every veteran who comes there is interviewed by me. I get his per- 
sonal reactions to practically all of his problems from the beginning. 

For next fall I have accepted applications from Korean veterans 
to the extent of 26. One of those is from out of our trade community. 
He is down from Chicago. All the other 25 live in Decatur or within 
a commuting area. I tried to find out ‘sh I came here whether 
that pattern would prevail at other institutions of a private nature 
in Illinois. 1 brought with me 3 or 4 cases that I consider repre- 
sentative. One of these schools said that they have this year some- 
thing like 9 Korean veterans and expect probably 10 more in Sep- 
tember. This institution—I don’t know whether I should give the 
name of it—is one that existed in Illinois for a hundred years, very 
well established, and it is my impression that it might appeal to more 
Korean veterans if all things were equal. 

Another institution says that they have now seven full-time stu- 
dents and it is doubtful whether they will have any more than that 
in September. 

Another private institution that has also perhaps served [Illinois 
for a hundred years has now 28 Korean veterans and expects perhaps 
a dozen more in September. 

This is typical of the reports that I received before I left. ATI 
these institutions said that we should support an amendment which 
would separate tuition from subsistence and perhaps an item of books 
and supplies, with the exception of one. One institution suggested 
that we might look for more evidence before any recommendation 
was made. 

Mr. Sprirncer. Would you state again how many schools are in 
this area? 

Mr. Pioenees. Approximately 23. In testimony presented earlier 
it was mentioned that in Illinois we have a perculiar situation. It 
may be of interest to know that the State itself has legislation which 
says that if any outside agency does not pay tuition charges then 
the State schools are to award free scholarships as relates to tuition. 
That means in our State the 5 teachers colleges plus the University 
of Illinois now accept Korean veterans without any tuition charges, 
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Veterans who come to enroll in considerable numbers, or instances, 
I should say, and discuss the matter are sometimes unaware that this 
situation prevails. I might oe suggest that when it is explained to 
them, such rights as they have, it appears to be a deciding influence. 
Surely the Korean veteran aia his experience in the service is an 
individual who has economic sense and if he is to receive educational 
assistance, such as we now provide, in most instances, at least, he is by 
economic necessity driven to select the kind of an institution whereby 
that money will vo farthest. 

Out of the 45 veterans that we have at the present time at our 
institution, 5 of them are from upstate, that is, out of our trade 
territory. 

This spring two of them have requested new certificates of eligi- 
bility to transfer to State-supported institutions, clearly stating the 
reason Why. That—— 

Mr. Sprincer. That reason being what ? 

Mr. PLoences. The reason beine that economically they would be 
more able toattend there than at our institution. 

Mr. Sprincer. The truth of it is due to the fact that there is a State 
law in Illinois which says that a veteran may go to any State-sup- 
ported institution free of tuition, that he actually adds $31 a month 
to his subsistence ? 

Mr. PLoences. Yes, sil 

Mr. Sprincer. Is that correct ’ 

Mr. Piorenaes. Yes, sir: and I wanted to comment on that. 

I think it was the intent of Public Law 550, if I understand it 
correctly, when it was originally written, that the Korean veteran was 
to have educational assistance at least comparable to those given 
World War II veterans, but that to avoid abuses he should perhaps 
have a stake in his educational program, financially. That meant the 
tormula which was used in setting up, when speaking of a single 
veteran. was something like $75 subsistence the same as it was for a 
World War IT veteran, and the beoks and supplies probably would 
average for the veteran maybe $5 a month, making a total of $80. 
The $30 additional was arrived at as something like an average tuition 
charge. The colleges in Illinois are particularly conscious of the fact 
that this veteran now. when he obtains the $110 and can attend a State 
nstitution tuition free, is being given edueational assistance consid- 
erably in excess of those of World War II veterans. It is not sur- 
prising that he would make that money go as far as he possibly could. 

We beheve, therefore, as representatives of a college of Illinois, 
that as time goes on Korean veterans will avail themselves of public 
education in larger and larger numbers. This only makes economic 
ense. If, therefore, the Korean veteran has obtained $31 from pub- 
lic expense for what we thought was for tuition purposes and then 
does ; it have to spend it for that, we think there is an issue involved 
that might be corrected. In the State we attempted to get relief from 
that situation, and as perhaps you personally know about it, Congress- 
man Springer. 

There was a bill introduced in the Senate in Illinois, No. 350, which 
the senate passed, authorizing the State schools to collect such fees 
as they published in their official publications. 
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Mr. Sprincer. From veterans who collected that tuition from the 
Federal Government / 

Mr. Pioencrs. Yes, sir: under 550. When the hearings were held 
in the house, the thing was defeated. It was defeated primarily be- 
cause of the fact that some of the veterans testified that here was the 
great State of Illinois trying to rob them of such just rights as they 
already had. It was mentioned here earlier this morning that per- 
haps we should wait for this remedy in a Federal sense until we had 
more evidence. It seems to me that a good many Korean veterans, 
at least in our State, are already considering that $30 as an inherent 
right and as time goes on any remedy will be just that much more 
difficult. 

Mr. Sprincer. They have now transferred that $30 a month, which 
ordinarily would go to tuition, as an inherent right, to subsistence 

Mr. Pioences. That is right. There is one other comment that I 
might make. Those of us who are familiar with the benefits unde 
16 and 894 for Korean veterans at least consider that benefits under 
that bill were more favorable to the veteran than under Publie Law 
346. I learned from a representative in our State whose services 
these schools for Veterans’ Administration that in our State schools 
in Illinois:some of these veterans under Public Laws 16 and 894 are 
transferring to 550 because it carries more advantage. 

So in trying to reflect the impression that the operation of this bill 
has left in Illinois, I have been asked to say for the colleges that I 
represent, that a division of this $110 into a $80 payment. to the vet- 
eran, $30 payment tuition, actually be separated, and when the vet 
eran actually attends an institution that charges no tuition the Fed- 
eral Government might see well to retain this $30, and if an institu- 
tion does charge tuition anywhere up to $30, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment forward that amount to the institution; that we were asked 
to support. 

It might conceivably be that the veteran in that instance would at 
least be given the right to feel that his privileges do not exceed those of 
a World War IT veteran, and it could be possible, and some saving 
might be entailed for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. Do you notice any differential in the average 
age of the Korean students as compared to World War II veterans / 

Mr. Puoences. Yes. The World War II veterans at our school were 
considerably older, more mature, and I think probably were overall 
more capable. Actually the way this situation has operated, the last 
5 or 4 years the better students that we have, have been exe mpt from 
the draft and have been retained in the school until graduation. 

The fellow who has gotten into some difficulty or probably could 
not meet the necessary standards to remain has been called into the 
service and is now coming back. In other words, I feel that we are 
getting the lower half of the average class back in school now. 

Mr. Hacen. What is your semester charge exclusive of any board 
and room? 

Mr. Piorences. $200 a semester. 

Mr. Hacer. What would it be at the University of Illinois to the 
student that had to pay it. 
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Mr. Pioences. Nothing. 

Mr. Hacen. I do not mean a veteran. 

Mr. Piorences. I think it is $110 now. 

Mr. Sprrvcer. It varies a little bit between $110, $120, to $130 & 
month. 

Mr. Hacen. There would probably be only a $30-a-month differen- 
tial per semester ¢ 

Mr. Pioences. Not for a year. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is really cheap education. 

Mr. Pioences. $400 a year. You asked for a semester ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. Yours is $400? 

Mr. PLorences. Ours is $200—$55 a semester ; that is the comparison. 

Mr. Hagen. I see. For example, I can conceive of a situation in 
Stanford where, if somebody paid the tuition, a student might rather 
go to Stanford because it is a kind of country club college, more so 
than the University of California, although I am sure the standard 
of education is higher at the University of California that it is at 
Stanford, but it is more pleasant living down there. 

What if there were tacked on to this law as it is, some provision 
which would go about halfway toward meeting this difference in 
tuition? Leave the present provision as it is and add a proviso on, 
that any student who desired to go to an institution whose tuition did 
not fall within the allocated portion of his regular allotment could 
make application and would have it granted without granting the full 
amount of the tuition ¢ 

Then would you keep some contribution from the student if he 
wanted to go there? He would be contributing something ? 

Mr. Pioences. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Are you thinking of $500, something like the old 
law ¢ 

Mr. Hagen. I am not familiar with the old law. 

Mr. Springer. The old law allowed you to go up to $500, and I think 
Princeton and some of them $700, $350 a semester, as I recall. But 
$500 was the maximum. Under this bill $279 is the maximum, so 
what we did in the setting up of the lump sum they setup $279 as being 
what they figured was proportionately fair. They reduced that, 
almost cut it in half under the old maximum, which was $500. 

Mr. Hagen. But that is automatic—the student makes no showing 
that he even pays that amount. 

Mr. Sprincer. No showing. If you go back and read the subcom- 
mittee hearings, which was this committee, you will find that was the 
figure we arrived at, and also that was under discussion in the full 
committee. Mr. Teague has quite a statement in the record in the 
full committee in which he said our figure was about $31 a month, 
which was what we figured to be fair. 

Mr. Hagen. Why could you not do this: Grant all students under 
the present procedure, and then have an escape whereby if they 
wanted to go to an institution where the tuition was higher, they 
could make application which would be approved by the Veterans’ 
Administration and which would not give the full amount of the tui- 
tion, whatever it might be, but would be a partial contribution ? 

Mr. Sprincer. Are you thinking then of raising it to a maximum of 
$500 or $400 or some other figure than $279 ? 
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Mr. Hagen. Yes, on the petition of the veteran in each individual 
case, but let the Veterans’ Administration achieve a money saving if 
they want to do that. 

Mr. Sprrncer. What you mean is if he pays only $105 or $110 at 
Illinois he would not get but $110 but the fellow who wanted to go to 
Stanford and where it was $500 or $600, he would get $400 ¢ 

Mr. Hagen. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your principle is like mine. Theoretically if you 
followed your principle it would be the same as mine because my 
principle is that each man should get the same amount of subsistence, 
no one should convert subsistence to money. Subsistence should be 
the same for every veteran whether one veteran or a million, and he 
shouldn’t by picking out a school raise his subsistence. 

Yours I do not think is any different except that you are giving, 
boosting, the tuition, and taking away from the fellow who does not 
spend the tuition, and that would accomplish the same thing but 
bring everybody into the same ratio. 

Do you have any other question you would like to ask Dean 
Pleoenges ? 

Mr. Hagen. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Sprincer. Dean Ploenges, I think you have made a rather 
thorough study of the situation in Illinois. May I say this from what 
has come to me from the other schools, your testimony is largely in- 
dicative of what I have already found out from other schools; that 
in the pattern area of what you have called the trade area of the 
school there are a number of those who go to that school because they 
can live at home. 

But when you get outside of that area they have the tendency to 
seek the cheapest tuition school whenever they leave the roof of their 
home, whenever they pay room and board ? 

Mr. Piornces. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. You said there are how many schools in the Illinois 
association / 

Mr. Pioences. ‘Twenty-three. 

Mr. Sprrncer. We have how many State-supported institutions in 
Tilinois? 

Mr. Prorncrs. The university and five State teachers’ colleges. 

Mr. Sprincer. We have six? 

Mr. Piorences. Six with the university. 

Mr. Sprrncer. What about the Navy pier at Chicago? 

Mr. Pioences. I am speaking of that as the University of Illinois; 
that would be an extra one. 

Mr. Sprincer. It would be a total of seven places actually operated ? 

Mr. Proences. Right. 

Mr. Sprincer. Where they come tuition free? 

Mr. Proenees. Right. 

Mr. Sprtvorr. I believe that is all, Dean. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Piornces. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Sprincer. Next we have John J. Meng, dean of administration, 
Hunter College, city of New York. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MENG, DEAN OF ADMINISTRATION, HUNTER 
COLLEGE. CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Hagen. May I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Springer. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. I gather from what little amount of testimony that I 
have heard that this actu: ally is not an economic proposition for the 
colleges? In other words, the tuition does not actually meet the cost 
of educaing the particular pupil ¢ 

Mr. Mena. No, indeed. 

Mr. Hacen. So it is not a selfish economic interest that motivates 
you. What is the real interest that motivates you / 

Mr. Mena. I would like to say a few words about that. Let me give 
you a figure on what you just asked. The average cost of 1 credit 
hour, which is a normal unit for measuring college achievement is 
$22.65 in the city colleges this term. It takes a student 128 credits to 
graduate. That comes out to a total cost, if my figures are correct, 
of $2,899.20, or, divided by 4, an average yearly cost of $724.80. This 
s the cost of educating a student for 1 year in one of the city colleges. 
| am sure that that figure is lower than it is in many institutions in the 
country. 

Mr. Springer. Would you read that figure back, Mr. Reporter, 
please ¢ 

(The record was read by the reporter. ) 

Mr. Sprincer. Is that the cost of educating / 

Mr. Mena. That is the actual overall cost of educating a fully ma- 
triculated student. 

Mr. Springer. That is only the school cost, no board and room. 
This is the school cost, cost to you ¢ 

Mr. Menc. Yes. We have no board and room; we have no students 
like that. 

Mr. Hacen. What would be the tuition coverage ? 

Mr. Menc. We have no tuition. 

Mr. Hacen. You are from City College? 

Mr. Mena. That is right. May I give you a preliminary statement 
about that, about what I do represent ? 

Mr. Hacen. I was trying to get a comparison on the subject of how 
much money these colleges actually lose on a student. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you let him make a statement, Dick ? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Meng, and then 
I think Mr. Hagen would like to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Mene. I have a statement here, and I would like to read a part 
of it. I have a few copies. 

First of all I am speaking today on behalf of the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York and the Administrative Coun- 
cil of Presidents, which is made up of the presidents of the City Col- 
lege, Hunter College, Brooklyn College, and Queens College. Al] 
four of them are controlled by the same board of trustees and have a 
total enrollment of approximately 70,000 students. 

I would like to susie this statement by a few comments. You 
have heard some testimony here today from a good friend of mine, 
Father Flynn, about public versus private interests. I am a gradu- 
ate—I have three degrees from a church-supported institution. I 
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have been teaching in the city system for a great many years. I think 
both of them have their place in the educ ational system of the country. 

I do not think that this is a problem as between publicly support ted 
or tax-supported versus private institutions, this is a problem of low 
tuition as compared to high-tuition institutions. You have on the 
one hand, as your evidence here today has shown, institutions both 
high and low in both categories, public and private. We feel that the 
act is defective in operation with respect to institutions of higher 
learning in that first of all the cost differential between low tuition 
and high tuition institutions becomes the determining factor in the 
veteran’s selection of a university or college which he chooses to at- 
tend. I believe that is a conclusion borne out by the testimony you 
have heard here today. 

We feel this is educationally unsound and also we believe it is detri- 
mental to the veteran’s interests. We believe that it further operates 
to the disadvantage of the institutions concerned, both to the high- 
and low- or no-tuition institutions because the low-tuition institution 
is faced with the problem of accommodating a disproportionate num 
ber of veterans and with a resulting inability to service many non- 
veterans who would constitute its normal clientele, if you want to call 
it that, who cannot afford a more costly type of education. 

Then you have the institution with the high tuition charges that 
must expect to find many students who might otherwise attend its 
sessions gravitating to the low-cost institution as a means of reserving 
for subsistence purposes the major part of their Federal grant. 

This is the first of two areas where we believe the act could take 
amendment. I intended to mention that this Public Law 550 is a fine 
law basically. The changes that are needed in it are relatively few, 
and I think can be relatively simple. The second point is the oe 
compensation which perhaps looms a little larger to those of us in 
the city colleges because that $1.50 monthly bookkeeping charge is ahs 
only payment which we receive from the Federal Government or on 
account of the Federal Government for any veterans, the only pay 
ment in any form which we receive for educating the Korean veteran, 
the veteran under Public Law 550. Actually the bookkeeping costs 
entailed by the complex VA reports are so considerable that I had 
the business manager of Hunter College come into my office the other 
day and say, “In the name of Heaven”—only his language was strong 
er: he is inclined to be irascible—‘can’t you forget this $1.50? It costs 
me $4.50 to collect each one of them.” 

He laid the documents on my desk, the reports from the classroom 
to the registrar’s office, from the registrar’s office to the business office, 
from the business office to the VA in triplicate, the return back be- 
cause somebody misplaced a comma, et cetera, et cetera, and he con- 
vinced me that perhaps $3.50 would have been more accurate than 
$4.50, but $1.50 did not compensate. 

It is a minor point. I understand they are thinking of reducing it 
to $1. 

Mr. Srrineer. That is in the appropriation this year. 

Mr. Mena. We would appreciate being able to forget about it. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is to harass you so you will not try to collect 
it next year with the new economy budget. 
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Mr. Men. We will still have to report, then, of course, the veteran’s 
attendance. We have to go through essentially the same rigamarole 
or the veteran does not get his money. We still have our costs. 

Another point is the counseling services. There is no provision for 
the payment of counseling costs to institutions of which we can avail 
ourselves in Public Law 550 as it stands. The regional office of the 
Veterans’ Administration will provide counseling service. The quality 
of that counseling service is exemplified by the first experience we had, 
the first enrolled Korean veteran last September. 

The certificate of entitlement came to my desk, and the Veterans’ 
Administration had given him permission to take a bachelor of busi- 
ness administration at Hunter College, a degree which the college does 
not give. Someone had evidently neglected to look at the college cat- 
alog, which would have seemed to me to be the first essential step in 
doing some intelligent counseling. 

I do not mean to be too critical of the Veterans’ Administration, we 
have had some fine relations with them up there as far as that is con- 
cormed. The point I do mean to make is that counseling for an elabo- 

ate program for a veteran, perhaps running through undergraduate, 
even into graduate, work takes a long look ahead and some very care- 
ful planning and vocational guidance, and I know as a matter of fact 
that people outside the colleges concerned cannot provide that. 

The Veterans’ Administration must turn to us for that kind of coun- 
seling. That kind of counseling is expert counseling, and it costs 
money. We are happy to provide all the counseling services we can, 
but we are operating under financial difficulties. 

Now, then, what we believe is this in essence, that the act ought to 
be amended to do several things. It should provide all veterans by 
category with an identical sum of money for subsistence purposes. As 
I understand it, that is the sense of the proposed changes in the law. 
It should, secondly, diminish the substantial differential between the 
high-tuition and low-tuition institutions because neither one profits 
by r it. 

Third, it ought to provide some kind of adequate remuneration for 
bookkee ping and counse ‘ling costs, 

Now, there is a further point I would like to call to your attention, 
and that is that any amendments that may be proposed that accom- 
plish these ends should recognize certain facts of very peculiar sig- 
nificance to the low- or no-tuition institutions. 

The first of these is that the actual cost for educating students, which 
is where we came in, Mr, Hagen’s question, the ac tual cost for educat- 
ing students is as high or perhaps in some instances higher than those 
faced by other similar institutions providing similar “facilities. Be- 
cause we are tax-supported does not mean we do not have costs. 

Secondly, low tuition or absence of tuition charges is generally 
possible because of tax support. Then you must realize this fact, that 
support from tax funds can be justified only if the educational ad- 
vantages offered are made available to qualified students on a recog- 
nized basis of equity and fairness. We cannot give special considera- 
tion, in other words, to some of our citizens and not to others. 

Certainly every veteran who may qualify for free or low-tuition 
education on the basis of residence or academic achievement should be 
admitted to that education on the same footing as any other student. 
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We would not quibble on that. But in practice that catches us on the 
horns of a dilemma because if we have an influx of veterans naturally 
striving to save a maximum portion of their Federal grant for sub- 
sistence costs, that in turn may reduce the opportunities that a tax- 
supported institution can offer to nonveterans because normally you 
see we are crowded to capacity at all times. ie 

If you look at the taxload in local areas today, and specifically of 
course the city of New York, you realize that it is getting more and 
more difficult for these areas in this day of increasing costs to enlarge 
their investment in higher educational facilities; it is very much of a 
frill after all. 

Now a community may therefore discover that an unusual veteran 
influx may in practice decrease the opportunities normally offered to 
its young people in the nonveteran categories. If you have accomimo- 
dations for only so many thousand students, if you do not have the tax 
moneys to build new buildings and to hire new teachers, and if you 
have no relief from any other source, then as the veterans come in 
others are kept out. 

Now recognition of that danger, incidentally, explains basically the 
reasons for inclusion in Public Law 550 of that interesting exception 
set forth in section 234, which permits, to quote the law, “a tax-sup- 
ported public educational institution which does not have established 
charges for tuition and fees which it requires nonveteran residents 
to pay,” to “charge and receive from each eligible veteran who is a 
resident an amount equal to the estimated cost of teaching personnel 
and supplres for instruction attributable to such veteran, but in no 
event to exceed the rate of $10 per month for a full-time course.” 

Well, of course that was looked upon as being a recognition of a 
situation but not a practical solution. Such payment, although con- 
stituting but a small fraction of the actual cost of full-time higher 
education, would allow free institutions to provide some additional 
teachers and in that way perhaps to use existing plant facilities more 
fully. 

Actually of course this portion of section 234 is and will remain a 
dead letter as far as the city of New York is concerned because a 
tax-supported institution cannot levy charges on veteran residents 
when it does not do so on nonveterans, and I do not think that talking 
to two Members of Congress I would need to explain why. Any action 
of that sort would obviously and properly, I think, incur opposition 
on all sides. But what that section does do is to recognize an equity, 
and I do not believe any future amendments to the law should ignore 
that equity. 

Then of course there is an added point that some tax-supported in- 
stitutions are prohibited by local law or even by constitutional pre- 
scription, as I understand is the case in California, from accepting 
tuition payments from students. 

The amendments that have been suggested to Public Law 550 pro- 
pose that the veterans’ Federal subsidy be separated into two portions, 
a subsistence allowance and a tuition allowance equivalent to the 
charges for tuition made to similarly circumstanced nonveterans, but 
not to exceed $360 a vear. 

Now, while one part of that proposal is acceptable to us, the other 
part. of course, would leave completely unsolved the problem already 
legally recognized in the act, that of the no-tuition institution. It 
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would similarly, I believe, leave many other low-tuition institutions 
in a difficult financial position. So I suggest that there is a solution 
that can be worked out if the Congress would accept it, and that 
would be, first of all, to put into the act a distinction between institu- 
tions of higher learning and other types of educational institutions. 
IT do not think that that would be inequits able: I do not think it would 
be unfair. 

The problems of higher educational institutions are utterly different 
than those of other types. 

Secondly, you could incorporate in Public Law 550 two kinds of 
allowances, one for subsistence and the other for tuition in line with 
your present thinking. Then you could provide that where a veteran 
is e rolled in an institution of higher learning the tuition payment 
may be i by the Veterans’ Administration directly to the institu- 
tion at an identical fixed rate for all such institutions; that would 
eliminate the contract necessity, $30 per month, if you choose that 
figu ce, for a full-time course, or a pro rata part for a part-time course. 

You could then incorporate into the act a section permitting higher 
educational institutions whose normal tuition rates are greater than 
this standard Veterans’ Administration payment to charge the vet- 
eran not more than the differential between the standard VA allow 
ance and the tuition charged similarly circumstanced nonveterans. 

And then, of course. but I do not know that it is necessary to go 
into it. we suggest that the payment for bookkeeping costs be enk: irged. 
Actually, I think that probably many institutions would be happy to 
forget shout bookkeeping costs if the "vy could depen don a standard 
direct payment. The same method used for collec ‘ting the book keep- 
ing charge coule be used in collecting this st: “= ird rate. 

There would be nothing more complicated about the bookkeeping 
part of it than that. 

Now, there are various supporting arguments for these points, but 
IT believe that I will end there. and perhaps you would care to read 
the rest, 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen ’ 

Mr. Hacen. I do not believe I have any questions. 

Mr. Sprincer. In effect, Mr. Meng. you are in the same situation 
here as the State and private institutions are in the State of Illinois, 
are you not—you are operating on a free tuition ¢ 

Mr. Mena. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. In competition with private institutions? 

Mr. Mene. With this reservation, that I am not sure of the extent 
of the fees or other charges in I]linois. 

Mr. Sprincer. There are none. 

Mr. Mena. None whatever ? 

Mr. Sprincer. None whatever. 

Mr. Mena. No athletic fees, laboratory fees ? 

Mr. Sprincer. There may be an athletic fee. I think your labora- 
tory fees and all of that are covered in the no-tuition charge. 

Am I right on that, Dean Ploenges? That is correct, is it not? 
There are no charges for laboratory or otherwise 4 

Mr. Pioences. The State schools, the University of Illinois has a 
tuition fee plus laboratory fee; that is for the average student, but 

the Korean veteran is exempt from it all. 
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Mr. Mena. I see. Our situation is different. No one of our stu- 
dents pays any tuition. They pay normally a unit fee that varies in 
the four colleges. Hunter’s is $26 per year, which covers everything, 
medical exam, laboratory charges, and so forth, books, completely. 
I just want to put that in the record because that is the only charge 
we make. ; 

Mr. Sprincer. You are one tax-supported institution that is for 
the amendment of Public Law 550? 

Mr. Mena. For the amendment of Public Law 550, but I believe it 
should be amended in equity and fairness. I am very much concerned 
about some of the things mentioned here this morning in the same 
way that the people who mentioned them were concerned, the striking 
of that nice balance between the public and private institutions. 

I think it is a very great mistake to put this in those terms, empha- 
sizing divergent interests of public and private institutions. I think 
that American higher education has worked out a relatively nice 
balance between the two, and I believe that forward-looking American 
educators recognize that both types of institutions have their proper 
place. My seven children are going to a private institution if I can 
possibly afford it when the time comes, but I believe firmly in the 

value, in the need, and in the necessity of the publicly supported, the 
tax-supported institution also, because they a an important por- 
tion of our population that otherwise woul 1 be denied the advantages 
of higher education. 

Anything that destroys the nice balance and the cooperative work- 
ing relationship between these two types of institutions I think is 
definitely bad, and I think this act threatens to destroy that as more 
and more Korean veterans come back and take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is that the position of your school ¢ 

Mr. MENG. That is the position of the four colleges of the city of 
New York. We feel that we are entitled to something for the dis- 
placement. I might point out that this is not a money grab, Some- 
one used the word “subsidization.” If anyone can get a money grab 
out of $30 a month, it is bevond me, because the actual cost, as I told 
you a while back, is better than double that amount per month for a 
full-time student. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this, Dean. This was under discus- 
sion in the committee last year as to what to do. You at that time 
were the one focal point about what to do about the city colleges in 
New York. The situation had not arisen in Illinois yet. 

At that time in a rather liberal moment, I think, the full committee 
decided to give you $30 a semester. They were just going to insert 
that in the bill. Then something happened; I do not know what it 
was, but there was a special section set up for you that said they were 
going to give you $30 a semester just as a gratis to take care of the 
students in New York City. 

Then something happened, and that did not get into the bill, that 
is my recollection, but it was under discussion in the full committee. 
Now I think what you would want in that would be in those univer- 
sities or schools where it is provided by State law that they shall go 
tuition-free that the Federal Government shall pay a certain stipu- 
lated sum of money. That works out easier than anything else, do 
you not agree ¢ 
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Mr. Mena. It would work out if that is not considered inequitable 
treatment. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you be satisfied, let me ask you this, if an 
amendment were worked out, with the average tuition paid in public 
institutions in the State of New York ¢ 

Mr. Mena. I do not know what the figure is. Do you, sir? 

Mr. Sprincer. I do not know either. Is Cornell a State-supported 
school ? 

Mr. Mene. In part. You would have a difficult problem, I think, 
of definition there because we have a variety of State institutions, 
some of which are tuition free, others of which are not. 

Mr. Sprinoger. I think the testimony this morning of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, and you heard it, was $180 a year at the University of Minne- 
sota, at the University of Ilinois $110 to $120. I take it you are going 
to have to take a cross section somewhere along that which would give 
you an allotment of something as to what a public institution would 
receive. 

Mr. Mena. I mention $30 a month because I recall the figures of 
last year where the average tuition charges of all American colleges. 
lumping together those that charged and those that did not, was stated 
to be $31 a month, as I recall. Mr. Meadows is sitting back here 
and can check that. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you repeat that? 1 ami not sure I understood 
it clearly. 

Mr. Mena. The average tuition rate; that is, averaging together 
the tuition charges of all institutions of higher learning in the coun- 
try, including those that charge no tuition (which would reduce the 
average, you see) was $31 per month. 

Mr. Srrincer. In other words, exactly what they set out in this 
GI bill? 

Mr. Mena. That is where the figure came from, I believe. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hacren. Have you actually had to turn any students away from 
Hunter College ¢ 

Mr. Mene. No, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you dilute the standard of education by overcrowd- 
ing them: is that the prob lem ¢ 

Mr. Mena. No, it is not that we dilute, although that is feasible, of 
course. We could take in everybody and run classes from 25 and 30 
up to 60, and that would dilute the standard definitely. We do not 
intend to do that. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think the necessity for that will arise later? 

Mr. Mena. Like everyone else here, we are looking forward to a 
situation. I would like to emphasize, too, that that is why I think the 
law should be amended now. You should not wait until it becomes 
really serious with a general bulge in 1955 in addition to a bulge of 
Korean veterans at about the same time. 

Mr. Hacen. You are anticipating that the public institutions will 
be strained in the future ? 

Mr. Mena. Definitely. We take in everyone we have room for now. 
We turn away people every year. 

Mr. Hagen. That is what I asked you. 
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Mr. Mena. I beg your pardon, I did not fully understand your ques- 
tion. We have more applicants for admission than we can admit. 

Mr. Hagen. I see. 

Mr. Mene. We use various kinds of qualitative standards to weed 
them out. 

Mr. Sprincer. What is going to happen is that the birth rate begin- 
ning in 1939 and 1940 is going to increase the number of high school 
graduates desiring to go to college by about 1955, is it not? 

Mr. Mena. I am not sure, either 1956 or 1957. 

Mr. Sprincer. Somewhere between 1955 and 1960 is when the bulge 
will come ¢ 

Mr. Mena. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Springer. You have had an expanding birth rate increasing 
steadily since that time up to and including the present year? 

Mr. Mene. That is right. : 

Mr. SprINGER. Which means that that expansion is going to be a 
permanent thing for a period of at least 15 years beyond 1953, is that 
not right ! 

Mr. Mena. Correct. 

Mr. Sprincer. If the trend continues. 

Mr. Mene. That is right. 

Mr. Sprrneer. Thank you very kindly, Dean Meng, for your state- 
ment. ; 

Mr. Meno. Thank you. 

Mr. Sprincer. To be sure that I am not mistaken, was there anyone 
else here desiring to testify this afternoon ? ; 

Tomorrow we have the Office of Education, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and President Hovde of Purdue for the land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Patterson, are there any beyond that / 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Those are the three set for tomorrow. If there is no 
further business, the committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 24, 1953.) 








SEPARATION OF SUBSISTENCE FROM TUITION UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 550 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1953 


, Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
1 THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, dD. ¢ 
. 


The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 356, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. William L. Springer presiding. 

Mr. Sprincer. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness is Dr. Ralph Flynt of the Department of Health, 


Education and Welfare, Office of Education, concerning Public Law 
DDO, 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. M. FLYNT, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Fuynt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am happy to ap pear be 
fore the Subcommittee on Education and Training of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. I have here a brief statement which, with your 
permission, | should like to read. 
| Mr. Sprincer. Go right ahead. 
| Mr. Fiynv. The general position taken in this statement has the ap 
proval of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
It is the understanding of the Office of Education tliat the sub- 
committee is primarily interested at this time in the provisions of sec 
tion 232 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, and 


. particularly in section 232 (a) under which most payments of training 
allowances are made to students in the higher institutions. 
When H. R. 7656 was under consideration by the 82d Congress, 
second session, the Office of Education offered testimony in support 
. 


of the direct lump-sum payment of training allowances to the veteran 
as provided for in H. R. 7656 and in the act as subsequently passed by 
the Congress. It was stated to be our view that 


(1) The Federal Government should aid the individual veteran, without any 
implication of aid to institutions; (2) it reinforces the American principle of 
reliance upon the full freedom of choice for individuals, without any implication 
of wardship; (3) it greatly simplifies administration of the act by eliminating 
the numerous and highly detailed contractual and other relationships of the 
Federal Government with educational institutions and training establishments 

In taking the foregoing view with regard to H. R. 7656, the Office 
of Education established the same position it has held toward other 
proposed Federal legislation for the aid of students, viz, that it is good 
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educational policy to create tuation in which (1) the student has 


the same freedom of choice that he would have if the funds were his 
own, (2) there isa minimum of Federal involvement in administrative 

nd educational operations on the campus, and (3) overall administra - 
tion is relatively snapl and economical. 


When the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance uct of 1952 (Public 
Law 550) was undergoing consideration by the House of Representa 
fives and by the sehate a number of edu ‘ational leaders, for the most 
enting private higher in titutions, opt osed the direct lump- 
inces to veterans on the 


art repres 


uin payment of education and traming allow: 
eroul cis that it would « ise veterans fo seek low tuition, tax sup ported 


public institutions and 


private ihe institutions. These le aders oe nerally favore «| the plan 


Public Law 346 whereby the required tuition was paid to the 
nstitution and the subsistence allowance was paid to the veteran. 


would thus result in lowering enrollments in 


Amendments to achieve this purpose were introduced but did not 
receive sufficient su Ipport to cause the act to reflect this plan. 

T! » Of ice of Education did not share the fears of those who be 
ved that the lump-sum payment of tuition allowances would have 


lie 
serious  aiuiiaain upon the enrollment of veterans in priv: ite high ier 
nst tutions. Indeed, former ( ommissioner MeGr;: ath testifying for 


} 


the Office of Education before the Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on oe an | x iblic Wi lfure unde! late ( f June Ph. 1952 
stated it » be his opinion that the proposed legislation would have 


} 


little ornoe {fect upon the distr ib ution ot enrollments bet wee iF public 
and private Institutions 

We have now completed one academic session since the enactment of 
Public Law 550. While this session cannot be regarded as altogether 
typical of those to follow, ce rtain experiences ot the Veterans’ Ad 

nistration and of the higher institutions ought to be helpful in 
evaluating the effectiveness of Public Law 550 in overcoming some 
of the objections raised to Public Law 346 

Phe Office of Education is, of course, not the administering agency. 
[t is assumed that the Veterans’ Administration which administers 
the act can present data regarding comparative costs and administra 
tive procedures. It is, however, our observation that Public Law 550 
has realied most of om hopes n eliminating the difficult and costly 
complex! of the former act 

In order - that we might he informed as to the distribution of 
rollments among the various types of higher institutions under Public 
Law 550, the Offi e of Edueation sent out a questionnaire to 1.923 
higher institutions under date of January 2, 1953. This question 
naire asked for freshman enrollments and total enrollments in each 
Institution; 1,859 institutions responded to the questionnaire. The 
data thus gathered have been presented as table I below in combination 
with the basic data drawn from our annual survey of fall enrollments 
in higher instutions. In order to proaues alid comparisons only 
male students are included in table I and subsequent tables. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Taste I.—Male enrollment in institutions of higher education, by class le vel 
(freshman versus all levels), by veteran status (Public Law 540 versus non 
Public Law 550), and by tupe of institutional control (public versus private )- 
fall, 1952 


Publicly controlled Privately controlled 


ll ine . 
All institutions institutions institutions 


Class level and veteran status 


Number | Percent | Number Percent) Number | Percent 


Freshman 





1 male freshmen. 323, 673 100. 0 188, 883 58.4 134, 790 11.6 
Male Public Law 550 students 100. 19, 392 63.9 10, 956 36.1 
Male non-Public Law 550 students 293, 32 100. ( 169, 491 7.8 123, 834 42.2 
All leve's (graduate and undergraduate) 
e All male students ._. 1, 387, 094 100. 0 702, 674 50.7 | 684, 420 19.3 
Ma le Public Law 550 students (mainly 
freshman) 49, 663 100. 0 30, 556 61.5 10, 107 $8. f 
Male non-Publie Law 550 students 1, 337, 431 100. 0 672, 118 50. 3 665, 313 49. 7 
Note.— Figures include minor adjustments for nonrespons pproximately 3 pereent for publicly con- 
. trolled and 6 percent for privately controlled institutions 


Mr. Fiyn'r. Table I indicates that there were approximately 1,380, 
000 male students enrolled in the higher institutions of the United 
States in the autumn of 1952. Of this number 49,663 were receiving 
tuition and subsistence allowances under Public Law 550. The num- 
ber thus reported represents almost three-fourths of the cumulative 
total of 76,100 reported as enrolled under the act in higher institutions 
as of April 30, 1953. 

The 49,663 students reported to the Office of Education included 
30,548 freshmen and 19,315 above that level. 61.5 percent of the total 
Public Law 550 male students were enrolled in public institutions and 
38.5 percent in private institutions. Freshmen were distributed as 
follows : 63.9 percent in public institutions and 36.1 percent in private 
Institutions. 

Somewhat more significance should be attached to the percentage 
distribution of freshmen since they presumably exercise greater free- 
dom of choice, whereas upperclassmen tend strongly to return to insti- 
tutions in which they have previously studied. 

These figures do not in themselves tell the entire story. May I 
therefore invite attention to the distribution of male students in highe or 
institutions who are not receiving allowances under Public Law 550, 


F und more specifically to distribution of the freshmen within this cate- 
gory. 57.8 percent of male non-Public Law 550 freshmen were found 
n public ly controlled higher institutions and 42.2 percent in private 
: institutions. This does not differ significantly from the distribution 


of all male students, 58.4 percent to publicly controlled institutions and 

11.6 percent to private institutions. This is true because of the fact 
that the number of students receiving allowances under Public Law 550 
is insufficient in total to produce a significant effect on the compre- 
hensive percentages. 


(Table IT is as follows :) 
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TABLE IT Vale enrollments in higher education, by type of institutional con- 
trol: Biennially from 1931 through 1945-46; annually from fall of 1947 
through fall of 1952 





t Num} s i 
Year Nota Fresh Potal 
Private) I c| Privat iblic Private Public | Private 
7 (9) 
2 4.8 419.4 ).¢ 
9 »Yg l 103, 7 WW f ( 
S 1.2 7 7 2 95, 217 5 5 204, 658 
{ 00 126, 69 07. 502 5K 659 
S 2 0.4 19.6 122, 70 12, 369 409, 956 
2 2.8 2.8 47 12, O93 Ih, Bal 
1. 1.4 48. I8, 409 24 
4 i. 4 49. ( 51 5 4 9, 544 
45 ( 49 147,81 3, 2 
7 10 149.7 () V2 RAO 197. 142 
} 4 4 vt) 77 7 151 
‘ it 49 l 2, 110 l 
14 19 0 794 93 773, 214 
) 14. 2 418. 2 1.8 156, 278 199 | 674, 862 723, 873 
5.4 41. ¢ 0.7 au 188,883 | 134,790 | 702, 674 684, 420 
ata from Bi ial Sur f Educati n the United States, for years cited, annual 


Mr. FLYNT. Table I] has been presented in order Lo compare the 
enrollments of the autumn of 1952 with the long-term trend of en- 
rollments in higher institutions. Figures are drawn from the biennial 
survey of the Office of Education except where marked “fall.” The 
latter data have been taken from the annual fall enrollment survey. 
The distribution of enrollments for the autumn of 1952 fits fairly 
closely into the statistical trend which has been in progress for ap- 
roximately 20 years. 

In summary this is due to the fact that undergraduate student ca- 
pacity has been increased over the years somewhat more rapidly in 
publicly supported institutions than in private. Moreover, a new 
type of publicly supported institution has experienced considerable 
srowth during the period since 1931-32; viz, the junior or community 
college. 

Table II also shows the effect which Public Law 346 had upon the 
listribution of enrollments between public and private institutions. 
During the academic session of 1947-48 through 1949-50 while college 
enrollments under Public Law 346 were at the peak, the trend toward 
greater unt idergraduate enrollment in publicly supported institutions 
as temporarily arrested. 

The Office of Education survey indicates that male students receiv- 
ng allowances under Public Law 550 chose to study in publicly sup- 
ported institutions to a somewhat greater degree th: in did those not 
receiving such allowances. This tendency does not affect total num- 
bers to any significant extent. In fact, if Public Law 550 freshmen 
had distributed themselves in the same manner as non-Public Law 
550 freshmen, only about 1.850 additional freshmen male students 
would have been found enrolled in private higher institutions, which 
is approximately 114 students per institution. ° 

The Office of Education regards the first year of experience under 
Public Law 550 as inconclusive insofar as there is any significant in- 
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dieation that there has been a serious adverse effect upon enrollments 
in private institutions. We base this view on the fact (1) that the 
numbers involved are relatively small in comparison to total enroll- 
ments and (2) upon the belief that the groups who entered the colleges 
last autumn under Public Law 550 may not be wholly typical of the 
groups which will follow. 

It is our observation that Public Law 550 has resulted in greatly 
simplifying both Federal and institutional administrations. While 
administrative problems are bound to develop in any large-scale pro- 
gram, we believe that the problems which have been met in the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 550 are infinitely less than those created 
by Public Law 346. 

The Office of Education therefore recommends that the present law 
be continued without change in the method of paying education and 
training allowances. We further recommend that careful study be 
made during the next academic session and that the results of such 
study be given consideration 1 year hence. 

The Office of Education expects to have available by December 31 
of this calendar year the results of two important studies which we 
believe will assist greatly in measuring the effectiveness and judging 
the desirability of the various provisions of Public Law 550 relating 
to the payment of education and training allowances. 

It is the judgment of the Office of Education that this is a matter 
of low-cost institutions versus higher-cost institutions and that private 
institutions are affected only insofar as it is assumed that in general 
private institutions are high-cost institutions. We plan to include in 
our fall survey a question which will make it possible for us to indi- 

cate statistic: ally ’ the effect which tuition charges have upon enroll- 
ments. 

We are also conducting a study of 35,000 individual student budgets. 
We believe that the information which will be derived from this study 
will shed a great deal of light upon the relative percentage which 
Public Law 550 payments represent of the total budgets of individual 
students. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Teague? 

Mr. Tracur. My Flynt, I hope you will include in that survey a 
question that will determine something as to the number of young 
men who go to college who would otherwise not have gone if they did 
not have a GI bill of some form or fashion. 

Mr. Frynv. I certainly think we can consider that, Mr. Teague. 
Of course, that is somewhat difficult to handle in our fall-enrollment 
survey. . 

Mr. Traeur. Mr. Flynt, you stated over here on page 9: 

We base this view on the fact: (1) that the numbers involved are relatively 
small in comparison to total enrollments and (2) upon the belief that the group: 
who entered the colleges last autumn under public Law 550 may not be wholly 
typical of the groups which will follow. 

What difference do you possibly think there would be in the groups 
that will follow along this year? 

Mr. Fiynr. Mr. Teague, I think I could predict more accurately the 
character of the groups we will get in the future than I am able to 
describe the characteristics of this particular group. But if I may 
make this comparison, the individuals who entered the higher inst- 
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tutions in the autumn of 1952 largely represented the young men who 
had been drawn into the service 2 years before at a time when many of 
the draft boards cut very deeply into their groups in order to raise 
forces. 

In addition, a number, presumably of reservists and others of 
somewhat different type were drawn in. Now in the future I think 
perhaps we can assume that we will settle down to a group who are 
characteristically young men of 2114 or 22 years old drawn into serv- 
ice at the age of 19 or 20, and perhaps we can predict the characteris- 
tics of that group more accurately than we can this group of 49,000 
men who were dammed up awaiting the passage of this act. 

I am obliged to say that I do not think we know too accurately the 
characteristics of this 49,000 students with regard to where they came 
from, what standing they had in high-school classes and what social 
background they represent. You will observe that more than 30,000 
of them were freshmen, and that is an out of proportion relationship 
to total numbers. 

Mr. Tracur. Do you believe that the financial situation of a stu- 
dent would tend to make him go ahead in the service knowing his 
GI eligibility would help him with financial assistance to go to school 
later ? 

Mr. Fiynv. I could only venture an opinion that perhaps it would 
be true. 

Mr. Treacur. That is all. 

Mr. - mincer. Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Flynt, is this a fair summarization of your position, 
and by your position I mean of course the position of the Office of 
Education; that you feel that to date the application of Public Law 
550 has not made any particularly significant change in enrollments 
as between public and private institutions, so perhaps it would be well 
to continue the law for - coming year, and then at the end of that 
time take another look at it? 

Mr. Fiynvr. Yes, sir, ‘think that is a fair summary of our position. 
I think, as I sehnted out here, these numbers are not large enough yet 
really to hurt anyone. I would like to say quickly that “that does not 
mean individual institutions. These are national averages, and there 
may be individual instances where institutions would suffer lowered 
enrollments. 

With a study based on only 49,000 students and representing a pro- 
portion of 76,000, and with some doubts as to whether this group is 
similar to the group that will come later and further because of the 
undoubted values of this particilar approach to reduced complexity 
of administration, it does not seem that we know enough yet to say 
that in our judgment we could recommend a change. 

Mr. Apatr. You have in a sense anticipated my next question. Do 
you have any information or even any suspicion that certain private 
institutions may have been hurt more than others? 

Mr. Frynt. Well, without having made a detailed statistical study 
of it, I think we would perhaps by analysis of our own experience in 
other ways concede that perhaps individual private institutions who 
because of geographical location and because of their own fee struc- 
ture or because of the competitive situation in which the exist in rela- 
tion to other institutions may have suffered. TI have only tried here, 
sir, to indicate a national situation. 
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Mr. Avarr. You do not know, Mr. Flynt, of any specific cases where 
individual priv a institutions may have suffered unduly ? 

Mr. Ftynv. I do not, sir, know of any in which I would think that 
Public Law 550 caused them to suffer. Now it is true that there 
are declining enrollments in private institutions, but there are also 
declining enrollments in some public institutions. But I do not feel 
that there is a sufficient. weight of numbers here statistically to cause 
any serious damages; there just are not enough Publie Law 550 stu- 
dents, because that number distributed over the number of institutions 
is not enough yet to cause any damage. 

Mr. Apair. I have had some communications from a few of the 
private institutions indicating that their administrators felt that they 
had suffered, and that was the reason for my line of questioning, to 
determine whether, in your opinion, there was any basis in fact for 
that opinion. 

Mr. Fiynr. I would not want to challenge the statement as made 
by any individual head of an institution. I would concede that there 
could be instances. However, I would have to point out that this is 
only a very small percentage of the total and cannot have any such 
effect as Public Law 346 when we were dealing with 114 million. 

Mr. Apatr. I think I understand your position. 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Teague? 

Mr. Tracur. Mr. Flynt, the reason I asked that question about 
high-school gr: aduates is because I have a son who graduated, and 
there were 6 high-school graduates out to the house the other night, 
and 4 of them were going into the service because they did not have 
enough money to go to college, and they wanted to go later. 

Two of them had the mone y and were going to college. Actually it 
is the first time that it has entered my mind that the boys know if 
they go into service they will have a chance. 

Mr. Fiynr. I daresay, 1 have run into that in my own family, a 
young man who dropped out of college in his second year because he 
was having a rough time. But we do not have any nationwide sta- 
tistical data on that. 

Mr. Tracur, Mr. Flynt, the point has been made by some of our 
private colleges that the fact that we do not pay a boy going to a higher 
tuition cost school more than we pay the-one going to a lower tui- 
tion cost school there was discrimination. Of course, I do not feel like 
that; I feel that when we give veterans equal payments for equal 
service it is not discrimination. Would you comment on that ? 

Mr. Friynv. I think I have said that 1 of 3 basic principles is in- 
volved—this is at the top of page 2—we feel very strongly, and the 
same position has been taken by the Office of Education and the former 
Federal Security Agency, now the Department, on previous legisla- 
tion, that it is a very healthy educational situation to give the in- 
dividual a sum of money which he can utilize in the same manner and 
invoke the same standards of judgment that he would if the money 
were his own. 

That is more nearly true if he has a lump sum of money. 

Mr. Tracur, Have you people made any study as to the administra 
tion? I frankly do not know and have not made a study of the ad- 
ministration of it, either the so-called Springer amendment or Nixon 
amendment, whichever you want to talk about. But one of our pur- 
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poses, under Public Law 550 at least, was to take the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration out of the school business. 

Have you people made any study as to the increase in administrative 
work that there would be under either of these amendments? 

Mr. Fuiynr. No, sir, we have not, Mr. Teague. We have indicated 
however, in our testimony ae year before the 82d C ongress, that we 
believe the reduction in the number of contracts would help. After 
all there were sundry thousands of contracts that had to be drawn up 
on individual campuses. I think the elimination of contract negotia- 
tions has removed tremendous complications, but I am afraid that we 
do not have specific data on it with regard to costs 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Radwan? 

Mr. Rapwan. No, thank you. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen / 

Mr. HaGen. No questi ns. 
Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Flynt, what do you consider a_ signifi- 
cant trend ¢ 

Ir. Fuynr. There is approximately a& 0.0 percent difference shown 
by our survey. We have stated it to be our view that that is not a 
sign ficant trend. Five percent penton to 50 percent is of course 


a 10 percent differential, and in itself may appear statistically sig- 
nificant, but when applied to the sal numbers here we are obliged 
to Say thai we do not know whether 1 4 aur of experience begins a trend 


or whether i it will gO in the other divuatt ion. 

I do not think we ean feel that at this time we think this is a sig- 
nificant trend because after all it fits fairly well into the curve. As I 
have stated, a fairly definite trend to pub slic institutions has been 
voing on for <U years. Asa matter of fab ie has been voing on since 
the be inning of the cen tury. 

Whether a h penton proportion of this 49,000 group represents 


individuals who might feel more comfortable socially, in public in- 
stitutions, o1 aa it is merely an exaggeration of that long term 
trend I am afraid we cannot say. ‘That accounts for our recommend- 


ing delay in order that we may study first a larger body of students 
and again test the question of whether or not these are characteristic 
peopl ° 

| am obliged to say that a tendency of this character if it should 
continue would of course be a trend, but I would not want to think it is 
a trend on the basis of 1 ye: «i s experience. 

Mr. Springer. Under Public Law 346 what was the trend? I am 
going to talk only about veterans. What was the trend? 

Mr. Fiynvr. On table II I think you will find that we have gone 
back only as far as 1931 or 1932, but you will notice a steady trend 
toward public institutions. 

Mr. Sprrncer. My question was not in regard to a steady upward 
trend. What was the trend under Public Law 346 as to veterans? 

Mr. Fiynv. I think I can give you statistics that do not appear on 
this table that will answer that even more accurately because these 
data include veterans in table II. I am now reading from a table 
which is not before you. In 1945-46, 50.2 percent of veterans were 
enrolled in private ee In the autumn of 1951—— 

Mr. Srrincer. Wait a minute. Give me your public. 49.8? 

Mr. Fiynr. 49.8 in public. 
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Mr. Springer. 1947? 

Mr. Fiynvr. 1947-48, 50.3 private, 49.7 public. 

Mr. Sprincer. 1948? 

Mr. Fiynt. 1948, 52.1 private, 47.9 public. 

Mr. Sprincer. All right. 

Mr. Fuynr. 1949, 54.2 private, 45.8 public. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now I have them. 

Mr. Fuynr. 1950, 55.8 private, 44.2 public; 1951, 59 percent private 
and 41 percent public. 

Mr. Springer. What do you think caused that trend? 

Mr. Fiynr. Well, I think that there are two factors causing that 
trend. I think very frankly, sir, that the terms of payment in Public 
Law 346 made it possible for students to choose more readily the 
private institutions and secondly 

Mr. Sprincer. Wait a minute, I want to dwell on that point. It 
gave them freedom of choice. It gave them truly freedom of choice? 

Mr. Frynt. No; I say it gave them that opportunity because the 
Federal Government was paying the tuition up to $500. Certainly 
they did not have to raise the same question in their own minds with 
regard to this particular sum that they would have had to had it been 
their own money. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Why do you think they were choosing the private 
schools?) Why were they not choosing the public schools as they are 
today ? 

Mr. Friynr. There are a good many reasons why a student would 
choose—may I introduce another factor ¢ 

Mr. Sprrncer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fiynr. As we go up through the college years enrollments shift 
toward private institutions, and that has always been true for the 
graduate and graduate professional years. We have the situation 
here of a maturing body of students for the years for which I quoted 
you the figures. They began as lower division students and progressed 
through the upperclass and graduate years, and because the private 
institutions have a relatively greater student capacity in that stage 
of higher education than they have in the undergraduate years, we 
have two trends working together. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Under the old Public Law 346 we gave them how 
many months of education—48, did we not? 

Mr. Fiynt. Forty-eight; yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Forty-eight months would be a total of 4 years? 

Mr. Frynvr. On an academic session basis—— 

Mr. Sprincer. That would give them an opportunity for a master’s 
degree ? 

Mr. Fiynv. It is a little more than five academic sessions. 

Mr. Sprincer. You mean five academic— 

Mr. Fuynt. No: 5 times 9 would be 45 months. 

Mr. Sprincer. You mean 5 academic years? 

Mr. Fiynt. Five plus, it is. 

Mr. Sprincer. How many people do you suppose on that went ahead 
and took master’s degrees, 1 percent ? 

Mr. Fiynr. More than that. I do not have it. I have it by grad- 
uate students, but not by master’s and doctor’s. I have it by public 
and private graduate enrollments. For example, I will give you 1 
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year which I can easily select. In 1949-50, there were 94,963 grad- 
uate students enrolled in private and 77,359 in public. 

Mr. Avatr. What was that first figure, Dr. Flynt? 

Mr. Frynr. I beg your pardon, I am sorry. I have it wrong, I 
must withdraw that. Those are total figures, not veterans. But I 
should say the ratio is about the same. 

Mr. Sprincer. Have you ever been an executive in a private insti- 
tution ¢ 

Mr. Fiynr. No, sir; I have been a faculty member but not an 
executive. 

Mr. Springer. If you were a college president, and just put your- 
self in that position of a college president, would you say that the fact 
that in the year 1952 under Public Law 346 the number of students 
attending private schools was 59.6 and the number attending public 
school was 40.4. The next year, in 1953, they institute a new law, 
and it shifts from 59.6 attending private schools to 36.4 attending 
private schools, and from 40.4 percent attending public schools in 
1952 to in 1953 under the new law the number jumped to 63.6. 


Now if you are the president of the institution, do you consider that. 


a significant trend ? 

Mr. Fiynr. If I were the president of a private institution, I think 
I would be concerned with the national data as applied to my institu- 
tion. But | certainly would be concerned about the tuition and the 
fees that I charged in this situation because I think that the private 
institution will have to look much more thoughtfully to the number 
of non-Publie Law 550 students at this time because after all that is 
where the bulk of the present student body is coming from. 

Mr. Springer. Let me ask you this: If you were the president of a 
large university, and this happened to be a president of Notre Dame 
who testified yesterday that out of 5,000 students attending he had 

2 percent veterans or roughly 3,600 students. In June of this year 
we had exactly 77 students under Public Law 550. 

If you called your registrar up and found that situation to be true, 
would you be concerned or alarmed and believe there was a significant 
trend init? They area high-tuition school, true. 

Mr. Fiynr. You are not talking about the same order of magnitude. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you think that is a significant magnitude of 
figures? 

Mr. Frynv. I do not know about Notre Dame; I am certainly not 
as ee har w ith itas Father Hesburgh, Iam sure. At one time we had 
1.5 million male students under Publie Law 346, and [ am quite sure 
any sascehual would have the right to expect that he would get a proper 
share of that enrollment. However, when there are less than 50,000, 
I am quite sure if I were a private institution head I could not expect 
the same number of my students to be studying under this law as when 
there were 1.5 million. 

fr. Sprincer. I do not think there is any question, but I was try- 
ing to get what you feel is a significant trend. I take it you do not 
think any of these figures are significant; that is, a net change under 
vour own figures of 40 percent. There is a shift of 20 percent each 
way, and you do not think that is significant. I do not understand 
your thinking. If you can explain that aw ay, I will be perfectly 
willing to listen. 
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I want to be reasonable about this, but any time I see a shift of 20 
percent and the Office of Education comes here and tells me there has 
not been a significant trend, I am awfully surprised about it. 

Did you testify last year? I donot believe you did. 

Mr. Friynr. Commissioner McGrath testified for the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Springer. Were you here when he testified ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, I am familiar with his testimony. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you remember what he said about what the trend 
would be? 

Mr. Fiynv. He did not expect a significant change. 

Mr. Springer. That is exactly what he said. I do not know what 
you expect to be a significant change. Let me ask you this, going a 
little further. Are you familiar with polls that are taken? That is 
what you have taken here is a poll, - like Gallup did. 

Mr. Fiynv. I beg your pardon, I do not think we have taken a poll. 

Mr. Sprrneer. If you have any acquaintance with polls, you will 
know that the amount of figures does not make any difference as long 
as it is representative. As I understand your poll, it is pretty wide- 
spread over the country ¢ 

Mr. Fiynr. I would not consider this a poll, Mr. Chairman. We 
asked the individual institutions to report the exact count of their stn- 
dents. I consider our survey to be a statistical report, and it 
covers almost all the institutions. We sent out the questionnaire to 
i925, and we had 1,859 to respond. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Is that not representative? 18 out of 19 answered 
this poll: is that not about right? Is that not fairly representative 
of the entire country?’ How much more representative are you going 
to get it? 

Mr. Fiynr. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, we do not regard this as a 

poll of opinion but a head count. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Suppose it is a head count, is that significant of a 
trend?’ Ifthat isthe truth, it ee accurate thi ana poll. 

Mr. Fiynvr. I think more fairly, sir, we would like to point out that 
one of the reasons for including this coin for freshmen, as I have 
stated, is to indicate that they have somewhat more freedom of choice 
than individuals with advanced standing. I think a fair comparison 
is between Public Law 550 freshmen and the non-Public Law 550 
freshmen. That is the statistical basis for our statement. Rather 
that is one part of the basis for our statement; viz, that we do not at 
this moment think that this is a significant trend, coupled with the fact 
that the numbers are still small and wtih some doubt as to whether 
this will be true next autumn. 

Mr. Springer. Are you not saying exactly what Dr. MeGrath said 
avearago? ‘“Wedo not believe it will happen.” Now you come back 
here, and under your figures you are saying 5 percent or 6 percent. 
You were saying that is not a trend. “Let us wait and see.” 

In other words, you are saying the trend is not there, I take it, in 
effect. Yesterday did you hear Chancellor Tolley’s testimony ? 

Mr. Frynr. I am afraid not. 

Mr. Springer. He said that whatever it is you are certainly, by 
Public Law 550, accelerating the rate at which this change is being 
made. Nobody is contesting that there is a change, but you are cer 
tainly adding an acceleration. 
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I want to come back to this other thing, and that is what was hap- 
pening under Public Law 346. The trend was to the private institu- 
tion, was it not’ He was getting the same amount of subsistence, 
every student was getting the same subsistence, $80 a month. That is 
all he got to live on; he could not get any more than that. 

The only difference was that it gave him a choice of determining 
what college he would go to. There was no intervening factor or 
benefit. He could choose any school; he could go to the public school 
or private school. He had an absolute choice without anything being 
weighed either for or against him, is that not about right ? 

Mr. Fiynvr. That is not an unfair statement. 

Mr. Sprineer. All right. Now is it not significant that the man 
probably was picking the best educ: ation that he thought he could get, 
or he was picking m: aybe the education he felt he wanted without any 
economic factor intervening ? 

Mr. Fiynr. Well, of course, there are so many factors that affect 
the choice of an institution, proximity is of course the most impor- 
tant, prestige, family connections, that I am not sure that I could say 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this question: It did not make any 
difference whether he went at home or whether he went abroad, he 
still got $80. Under this plan if he stays at home or abroad, it does 
make a difference because he is getting the money in his hand; is that 
not right? He is getting all the money in his hand. 

Mr. Fiynv. From our point of view he has been given under Public 
Law 550 an opportunity to make approximately the same choice as if 
the funds were his own. He can exact the same safeguards with 
regard to his understanding as to what he is going to get. 

Mr. Sprincer. What you are doing then is bringing in an inter- 
vening factor because then he is dec iding it on what he feels would be 
the best thing for him to do economically. It is just as human as you 
and I. If we make so much money we do whatever we can with it. 

The point I am bringing out is that you are taking out the freedom 
of ote ‘e because if he goes to one school he gets it cheaper. Under 
this one, if he goes to a cheap school he has a chance to save money. 

Mr. Fiynr. Of course, you are also removing any judgment that 
the — might have concerning the tuition fee charged him, 
and it. creates a policy whereby the Federal Government undertakes 
up * a limit ical I think I would regard as a reasonable one of 
paying the institution whatever it might charge. If you will recall, 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education recommended very 
strongly, and if 1 may say so, sir, the membership of that Commis- 
sion was made up of educators from private institutions as well as 
from public, that a great effort should be made to turn the cost of 
education to the student back to the 1939 level. 

I think all of us know that that is impractical, sir. We have to 
raise faculty salaries. The cost of operation of an institution of higher 
learning has increased just as the cost of every other organization 
has. But at the same time I think we feel that whatever influence can 
be brought to bear to lower the cost of education to the student should 
be looked at and that if a group of institutions require to have enroll- 
ments increased or require assistance, then perhaps that ought to be 
looked at directly as a matter of policy rather than in an indirect 
manner of this character. 
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Mr. Sprrncer. Let me ask you this: Once you put yourself in the 
position of a private college president, let us take caress as an 
example. They passed a law that you can charge no tuition in Illi- 
nois. If he goes to one of the adjoining universities, we will say, 90 
to 100 miles away, he must pay $400 a year tuition. 

Let me give you this further factor. We allotted him approxi- 
mately $300; that was the tes stimony before this committee when we 
tarted to make up what we thought woul | be a reasonable sum, $31 a 
month or $279 a year. If he does not go to the private schwol: he 
saves $400 on his tuition, and in addition he also gets his $279 on top 
of his $1,000, which he gets for subsistence. 

So he nee a net to him roughly of about $1,700 as against the boy, 
we will say, who pays out to the private school, wae gets consider: ably 


less. Ty may go down to roughly $800, and the other boys draws 
31,700. If you were the prey of a small mtn and you saw this 
n operation, would you not be alarmed about. it / Would you not 


think it would set up a trend toward a public institut ion ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. Is that a factual statement you made? How could you 
get $1,700 # 

Mr. Sprincer. He did not pay $400 tuition, and he also got $300 on 
top of that. 

Mr. Hagen. The Government factor is only $300, 

Mr. Sprtncer. That is true, but actually he did not pay the $400, 
so you havea total of $1,700. 

Mr. Hagen. That is right. 

Mr. Fiynr. There are other typical situations, Mr. Chairman, 


You take an institution which charges $800 or $900 tuition, under 
Public Law 346 the Veterans’ Administration could only pay S500 
and an individual could hardly live in Cambridge, Mass.. on S80 a 


month. I think we have to recall, too, sir, that in most cases these are 
supplementary funds. Most of these students a additional funds, 
and to that extent if the individual has $500 of savings or his parents 
vive him $1,000 and he has the $990, he is cert ial? able to exercise 
the same kind of choice he would have had if it is to be assumed that 
the Federal Government was paying his eats tuition costs, which 
it could not be in medical training, for example. 

Mr. Sprincer. I want to take this from private schools, beginning 
in 1946 under Public Law 346, and list these figures. The number in 
private institutions at that time was 50.2, which was the first year, 
60.3, 52.1, 54.2, 56, 59.6; that is by years. That is the peak, and that 
is the private. 

From 59.6 in i months he drons from 59.6 to 36.4. 

[r. Fiynr. The latter figure. I believe, is the freshman figure, sir. 
But again | wish to say that the true comparison is to take the fresh- 
man group for the fall of 1952 and compare the non-Publie Law 550 
students with the Public Law 550 students because they have approxi- 
mately the same sort of choice. There is only 5 percent difference there. 

I hope you will observe our recommendation. We have merely 
said that we think the data accumulated to date are inconclusive. 
We reserve the right to say that if our survey next autumn were to 
show that it was exaggerated we would like to review our position. 

I would like again to say that I do not know what recommendations 
we would make, whether it would be for an increase in the stipend 
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from, say, $110 to $125 for a single student or what, but I think there 
are other benefits in this lump-sum-payment approach that are too 
important to overlook, and they are the second and third points I have 
listed here; that is, of eliminating the complexity and eliminating 
insofar as possible, leaving the institution free in its program of 
administration. 

Mr. Sprincer. Are you familiar with the Nixon amendment ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. How much more complicated is that going to be? 

Mr. Fiynr. Well, I am not prepared to say administratively. We 
have said here that we are not the administering agency. We make 
this as a professional observation. I am not able to say. 

Mr. Sprincer. You have raised this point? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. I want to raise it with you because if it is going to 
be more complex; I want it pointed out. If it is going to be more 
complicated, tell us just how the Nixon amendment will make it more 
complicated. 

Mr. Fiynr. I think in essence it is going back pretty much to the 
principle of Public Law 346. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is there anything wrong with the principle of 346? 

Mr. Frynt. I think we have recommended strongly in this and 
other legislation in favor of a lump-sum payment to veterans on a 
number of basic principles. 

Mr. Sprincer. Were you pretty close to Mr. McGrath in his testi- 
mony before the Senate subcommittee last year ¢ 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Were you over there at that time? 

Mr. Fiynt. I was not present, but I know what he said. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you remember his saying something about the 
Federal scholarship program ¢ 

Mr. Friynt. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. What did he say? 

Mr. Fiynvr. He stated that he thought both approaches were based 
on the same principle. 

Mr. Sprincer. And when Senator Pastore said what he had in mind, 
he said this was the forerunner. Am I right or wrong in what he 
said? I will let the record over there speak for itself. 

Mr. Fiynr. I would like to say that speaking for the Office of Edu- 
cation at this time, if I may say so, I consider that the lump-sum 
payment principle which was included in the quasi-request scholar- 
ship legislation which was sent over last year, and the lump-sum prin- 
ciple embodied in Public Law 550, are based on the same professional 
views. I personally am able to speak only for myself. After all, I 
cannot speak for Commissioner McGrath, who spoke for himself, and 
of course is not now Commissioner. 

I personally feel that both are based on the same principles. I am 
not testifying here, sir, as an individual staff member of the office in 
favor of the lump-sum payment because I think it will help the 
scholarship bill. But I think they are based on the same educational 
principle of providing the individual with a scholarship stipend 
which he can utilize in the same manner that he can utilize his own 
funds. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Is there any preparation of any Federal scholarship 
program in the Office of Education at this time ‘ 

Mr. Fiynt. No, sir. 

Mr. Sprrncer. When was that idea given up? 

Mr. Friynr. Well, of course, professionally I am unable to say 
whether it has been given up or not given up. Last year, as you know, 
the bill which was sent over by the Administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to the two Houses of Congress had the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Executive Office of the President. 

At this stage no effort has been made to process through such a pro- 
posai at the level of the Office of Education or the departmental level 
or the Executive Office of the President. In other words, it is in a 
status of professional consideration, but there is no effort being made 
to propose legislation. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this one further question. I take it 
you consider this not to be in substance a significant trend ¢ 

Mr. Fiynr. Not at this stage, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. At what point in percentages do you figure this to 
be a significant trend so we can get on the record what point the 
Office of Education believes it will become significant ? 

Mr. Fiynt. I am not prepared, sir, to say that we would regard 
any specific percentage as a trend until we know one other thing. 
You will note in the last portion of this testimony we have stated that 
we believe it to be more nearly a matter of high tuition and low tuition 
rather than public versus private. I have tried to stress, sir, and cer- 
tainly in my own thinking, since I grew up in private institutions, 
that it is not a matter of private versus public; it is a matter of 
higher tuition fees and lower tuition fees. 

Until we have completed a study which indicates on the basis of 
tuition fees and the like, we will not feel that we have a body of pro- 
fessional information on which we can base any judgment as to what 
is or is not a significant trend. That is what we would think, sir. 

May I add one other statement, sir ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Friynt. We in the Office of Education are not partisans of one 
form or another of education. After all, I should lke to point out 
that American higher education is made up of about two-thirds pri- 
vate institutions and one-third public; that the private institutions 
of our country contribute some things that the public institutions can- 
not so easily contribute such as flexibility, ability to select objectives, 
quality of instruction at the higher levels. 

Certainly American higher education must preserve its private cate- 
gory, and I would not want it thought, sir, that in any way we would 
support anything that harmed any category of higher institutions if 
we honestly believed that it did so. Professionally we cannot at this 
time state categorically that this act will do so. 

I am not predicting that it will or will not. If a year from now a 
study based on tuition costs indicates that it is a question of low fees 
versus high fees, then I think several things ought to be taken into 
consideration, one being the amount of stipend. I think all institu- 
tions that charge fees ought to consider the effect of high fees on the 
student body. By far the greater proportion of the student body is 
coming from honveteran groups rather than veteran groups. 
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| should think that with that statement, when we have completed 


the surveys I have referred to, we would certainly have the obligation 
to make an honest professional judgme nt again, 
Mr. Sprincer. Is it your opinion at this time that the most probable 


thing is the difference in low tuition and high tuition / 


Mr. Friynr. Not altogether, sir. think that weighs much more 
eay ly In the lower division le vel: hat is, the first and second ve ar 
of college, than it does in the up a division and the graduate and 
professional area. We are much more concerned about the effect of 
this in the upper class and graduate and professional leve 
After all, we have a growing tendency of public policy t to assume 
in obligation at the State and local level for providing edueation in 
tax supported institutions, at least for the 13 and 14 years. That 
accounts for the junior and community college development which 
s going on pretty rapidly. So that I think we would want to con- 
sider very carefully what steps should be taken a year or 2 years from 
now which would solve that problem. 
: I say, it may not be that it isa split payment. It may well be 
a the stipend should be increased because another thing has to be 
token into account, and that is the weight of enrollments in the various 
categories of tuition levels. Actually what percentages of students 
do we have enrolled in institutions who charge $400, S500, S750, or 


ry 





SSO? 

In our medical schools, in our advanced graduate and professional 
chools, we must not allow any step to be taken there which prevents 
nc’ viduals from studying whatever they may wish. But as long as 
this is largely a lower division problem, I think again it is much more 
mportant to consider the cost aspect than otherwise. 

Mir. Sprtncer. Now if he considers the cost aspect, then in that effect 
hy this bill we are lending weight to the cheap tuition school in this 
bill: hat eorrect ? 

4 I LYNT. Well, the term “cheap tuition school” 

Mr. Sprincer. Low tuition. 

Mr. Frynr (continuing). Does not necessarily imply, sir, a low 
quality of education. 

Mr. Sprincer. I did not say that. I said: Is that not what we are 
loing by this bill by your own words when you are saying that 
the cost of tuition is a large influencing and deciding factor? 

Mr. Friynr. Well, I think T intended to say that I hoped there 
would be no influences in existence which would increase student 
costs in either public or private institutions. Much of the literature 
of higher educational administration is concerned with the question of 
increasing endowments and other methods of financing education in 
private institutions without raising fees, and I certainly feel, sir, that 
we are in favor of that development. 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, in your statement here you had a point about 
where you thought it was influenced by low and high tuition, and that 
is the ver v point. 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, sir: that appears there. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is not that the very point that I am making in this 
hearing, that the student is not being given the freedom of choice. but 
he is deciding it on an economic factor? It is my intention, and I 
hope it is the truth, although there seems to be a lot of opposition to 
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it. that under the old bill he had freedom of choice because he only 


got so much money to live on. 


The part that went to tuition, he had no control over that at all. 
That was already sent by the Federal Government to the school, so 7 
would not make any difference. But where you are putting it into : 
lump sum, you are bringing in an economic factor because of the fact 
that you are making him choose the low-tuition school as an economic 
factor in going to school. 

I think you are proving my point perfectly as far as I can see in this 
thing 

Now I think that this study you are making on the question of tui- 
— certainly it is true; that is the thing I contend, and contended last 
vear, that the question of high tuition and low tuition would be the 
ered in te lling the man where he would go. I think the statistics 

how thetrend. I think what Chancellor Tolley said yesterday covered 
it. when he said that I do not know that it is the whole factor. but 
it certainly is the accelerating factor. 

I think when you see these figures as I see them, although we are 
not looking at all the figures when we get 1.800 out of 1.900, L think 
that is a pretty good cross section, and I do not care whether it is 
freshmen. undergraduates, or what it is. I think it indicates a sig 
nificant trend. 

What I would like to find out from you, and you so far have not 
oiven me an answer, I would like to know at what point would that 
be significant. Should it go to 60 percent or 70 percent in favor of 
public chools ? 

Mr. Fuynr. We do think it is a matter of low tuition and high 
tuition rather than public versus private, and | may say | feel very 
much more comfortable in viewing it that way than in viewing it from 
the standpoint of private versus public. We would biiie to be satis 
fied, sir, that the evidence proved that private institutions as such 
were discriminated against in the bill, and that is what we would be 
a g in the study. 

Until we are convinced of that, I think we are going to feel that 
our in sites on it ought to be on the basis of trying to provide a 
least as little encouragement as possible t o the raising of the cost 
of education to the individual student. We are already missing, sir, 
at least one-third or more of the top third, perhaps one-half of the 
top third of our high school graduating classes for economic reasons 
because they are not even able to get into college with the lowest 
possible tuition costs. 

So I think we are trying to say, sir, that we do not want to be put 
in the lists as espousing public versus private. I think it is more 
early a problem of private institutions taking required steps to in- 
crease enrollment. I think it is already clear in any set of statistics 
that can be presented that the private institutions are doing far more 
than their share at the upper end of the undergraduate classes and 
at the graduate level. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. I would think there might even be a reverse factor in 
the old situation with inducement in favor of the private institution 
hv reason of high tuition. I mean a lot of students would make their 
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valuation of quality of education on the basis of tuition charge. I 
would think that some studies in your past veteran population might 
be significant as to what basis they made their choice, whether it was 
$600 at one institution as compared to $700 in another, because when 
you hand out something to somebody, the bigger the price, the more 
they think they are getting. Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Fuiynvr. Lam afraid that we do not have any statistical evidence 
on that. Many people feel that the more they pay for the automobile 
the better it is. This question of tuition fee is largely related to what 
percentage of the school’s operation cost has to be made up from 
tuition fees. : 

Despite the best efforts of some very splendidly endowed institu- 
tions. they still have to charge high tuition fees In order to maintain 
their programs. We have to talk about the capacity of institutions 
to provide a program. I should say that up to some limits under 
Public Law 346, the individual did not have to worry about his tuition 
if he did not exceed $500, but he certainly had to give serious con- 
sideration to 2 other aspects, whether he could live on the sub- 
sistence and how he could raise the additional money, let us say, that 
he was going to need to ro to Harvard or Dartmouth, in which the 
tuition greatly exceeds $700. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Tracur. Mr. Flynt, on this question of saving money that was 
mentioned a while ago by our chairman, can any young man go 
through college on the amount of money that our Government is pay- 
ing him today ? 

Mr. Fiynr. Well, that sum of money is about the median of the low 
third of costs in institutions. If you divide the institutions into 
about 3 groups, this is in the low third, the middle third center- 
ing around $1,250, and the high third centering around $1,500. 
For example, ve have available the results of a survey of student 
costs at Tulane University. The average student requires $1,750 
to go through 1 year. S50 this is only a little more than half of that, 
and Tulane is not thought of as an expensive institution. 

Mr. Tracur. The point I am making is regardless of how much 
he spends for tuition, it is going to cost him more than he receives 
from the Government to go to school. Wherever he goes, whether it 
be high or low tuition, he will not make a saving and be able to put 
it in the bank? 

Mr. Fiynt. No,sir;Ithink not. I think one of the things I pointed 
out that we expect our survey of 35,000 students’ budgets to shed 
some light on is what proportion this money bears to the total. I 
think there are only a few students who are depending entirely on 
this $990. 

Mr. Tracur. As far as I personally was concerned, it was not the 
intent to provide an amount of money with which he could pay all 
of his expenses; he should have a financial stake in his college edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes. 

Mr. Tracur. Now, Mr. Flynt, there is an old saying that figures 
lie and liars figure. Bill has used his, and I am going to use mine, 
and I do not mean to imply that he is lying. Starting in 1947, and 
Bill, you correct me if I use your figures wrong, the figures were used 
that private institutions had 50.3 of the veteran population. 
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In 1952 they had 59.4 of the veteran population. 

Mr. Springer. What year was that ¢ 

Mr. TreaGcuer. 1952, 59.4 or 59.6% 

Mr. Sprincer. I have 59.6. 

Mr. Treacure. That went from 50.3 to 59.6. Now in nonveterans, 
private institutions went from 50.5 to 47.7. They went down in the 
nonveteran and went up in the veteran. Then if Il were the president 
of a private institution or high-cost institution, it would seem to me 
the only conclusion you could come to there was that my school had 
a distinct advantage. 

It seems like the nonveteran population should be the guide line. 
If you look at it from that viewpoint, then this same group of private 
institution or institutions that are hollering they are being discrimi- 
nated against, now were not saying a word when they had a ve ry 
decided advantage under P ublic Law 346. Would you comment on 
that, Mr. Flynt ? 

Mr. Frynr. Well, I think I said earlier, Mr. Teague, and I think 
it is very significant, that if I were the president of a private institu- 
tion I would look very carefully at what was happening in the non- 
veteran category because that is the place where you are going to get 
your large student bodies now. 

It is true that the figures you quote are correct. There is quite a 
situation in the nonveterans as compared to the veterans, and I think 
we are obliged to say again that costs had some effect on that situation, 

Mr. Treacur. So it seems to me that a year from now if the figures 
are this great a difference, as far as I personally am concerned I will 
consider it very significant that either the high- or low-cost schools 
are suffering, but I do not figure that 1,800 st ate means a lot either 
way. 

Now what percent of freshmen veterans did the private colleges get 
last year? Do you have that figure ? 

Mr. Frynvt. The percentage of freshmen veterans, 36.1. 

Mr. Tracur. What percent of veterans as a whole did the private 
colleges get? 

Mr. Fiynv. Just Public Law 550? 

Mr. Treacur. Yes. 

Mr. Fiynvt. 38.5, sir. 

Mr. Tracur. 38.5, veterans Public Law 550? 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracue. In all classes? 

Mr. Fuynv. All classes, of which 30 out of 49, 30,000 out of 49,000 
were eee so that the freshmen figure ake it heavily. 

Mr. Tracur. What percentage of the total male population did 
private colleges have last year? 

Mr. Fiynt. 49.3. Male non-Public Law 550 students, 50.7. 

Mr. Teacur. What is the figure 58.4 on nonveteran, Mr. Flynt? 

Mr. Fiynv. 58.4? That is all male freshmen in the autumn of 1952, 
including both non-Public Law 550 and Public Law 550 students. 

Mr. Tracur. I have your figures now, using freshman males, — 
schools had about 5.6 percent advantage. Now, Mr. Flynt, last yea 
when this was up on the floor, a letter was sent out by Mr. Fred D. 
Fagg, Jr., chairman pro tempore, University of Southern California, 
dated May 20, 1952, and I do not know who all it pertains to, but in 
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there is a statement to the effect that it pertains to the university office 
that I will make a note of it. 


of education, and when I get to 


H. R. 7656, introduced by Congressman Teague and titled “Veterans’ Read- 


justment Assistance Act of 1952 vill be brought to the floor of the ‘House of 
Representatives for vote probably next Tuesday or Wednesday, May 27 or 28 
This bi n general is ex i However. the provision for a monthly all inciu- 


sive allowance to be paid to the veteran is seriously detrimental to at least 


I 
| 


one-half of the veterans and also to all private colleges and universities. 

Not only will this payment device remove from the veteran freedom of choice 
of institutions as enjoyed under the current GI bill (Public Law 346, amended), 
but | also tend, through economic compulsion, to discriminate against the 





Korean GI veteran who chooses to attend a privately controlled institution of 
higher learning 

in practical terms, the bill as written could divert as many as one-third of 
our potential veteran-students to public institutions (assumption from sta 


tistics of United States Office of Education) 


In just a moment that is the point I want you to comment on. 


This situation can be corrected if the House of Represe! tatives adopts the 
Sp rer amendment which will be offered next Tuesday or Wednesday when 
the bill is brought to the floor. Essentially, the Springer amendment divides 


the proposed all inclusive allowance into two parts: a tuition allowance and a 
sul tence allowance In this sense it follows the formula of the GI bill but 
reduces total benefits in accordance with the overall reductions in H. R. 7656. 
a iz the Springer amendment by doing the following: 
1. Write special delivery, or better yet, telegraph, your Congressman and your 
0 Senators. Because this bill will probably be acted upon by a voice vote, it 
is imperative that, in you mumunication to your Congressman, you request 
him to be on the floor and vote next Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Have the president of your board of trustees and the president of your 
ini association do the same, and by Friday, May 23, if it is to be effective. 
Check and mail the enclosed postcard immediately, so that it may be received 
ne to be assembled into a list which will be inserted in the Congressional 
Record for Monday, May 26 


Sincerely, 


Please join us in supporti1 







Frep D. Face, Jr., 
Chairman pro tempore (President, University of Southern California), 


r; & An mmittee members on attached sheet. 


Phe heading of it is “Emergency Committee for Amendment of 
Ke rean Gil atl Ba Do you KNOW W here they would have votten those 
figures, from the United States Office of Education or what is your 
1 1 , 

Mir. Fuynr. We were asked to testify on that point in the last 
session, Mr. Teague, and I can only repeat the statement made at that 
time that we prepared no special figures which indicate that, and I can 
only present a conjecture that it is an interpretation from the public 
figures presented by us in our publications, but that is an interpretation 
of publhe data, and I am unable to comment on it. 

Mr. Tracur. I am unable to find anything that was printed that 
wonld lead anyone to that conclusion. 

Mr. Fryntr. One could take a scale of fees and make a segregation 
on the basis of costs. We were asked to comment. by, I forget whom, 
perhaps Mr. Springer, but we prepared no data. 

Mr. Treacur. That is all. 

Mr. Sprincer. Any questions / 

Mr. Hacen. Were there any State laws or programs which would 
affect the problem before us? 

Mr. Fryntr. Well, of course there are a number of State scholarship 
programs, New York State has an extensive scholarship program. 
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Mr. Ti AGUE, A lot ot junior colleges are affected, too, are they not ¢ 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. I do not know how it fits in, but I know California has a 
veferans’ education program, too, How it would affect this program I 
do not. know. 

Mr. Fiynr. Supplementary to this, I would assume. 

Mr. Springer. Anything else? 

One further que tion. In this letter which Mr. Teague has read, he 


savs there would be a shift of a third These figures which he read 
indicate that there is 40 percent, and that is 6 percent more than what 


they anticipated when they sent that letter out / 

Vir. Fuynr. I assume that the letter meant that it would divert a 
third of the students, but I think, sir, the best you can make of it is 
that itis 5 percent. 

Mr. Serrncer. Would you say that your distribution under the old 
59.6, and under this 36.4? 

Mr. Fiynr. I think I would have to say that the effect of the old act 
was to skew the curve of trend very definitely in one way, and this 
one has skewed it for freshmen at least a little bt the other Way. 
| think that we rather like to feel that any deviation from the trend 
in either direction ought to be looked at, because after all this is a 
very complex situation. We have 48 States, m Ln municipalities, and 
more than 1,200 private institutions. Public policy in higher educa 


act 
ail 


] S 


tion is made out of that pattern and that is how rates are set. 

So we set great store by the trend which, af 
po ite of public policy. 

I am not prepared, sir, to compare the statistics of Public Law 
346 when it had gotten down to small numbers with this set of small 
numbers. Jam not quarreling with that comparison, sir, I am simply 
offering another one as valid. 

Mr. Sprincer. Any questions / 

Mr. Hagen. I am new here, and I am not too familiar with the 
reason for the cha ige in the law, but on page | ot your statement it 
says: 


ter all, is simply a com- 


it greatly simplifies administration of the act by eliminating the numerous and 
highly detailed contractual and other relationships of the Federal Government 
with educational institutions and training establishments. 

Assuming that the college has a standard rate for tuition and lab- 
oratory charges, is it not a simple fact for you to determine what that 
college should charge ? 

Mr. Friynr. I can only describe that, Mr. Congressman, since we 
are not the administering agency. Under Public Law 346 the Uni- 
versity could charge its catalog rate or enter into a contract with the 
Veterans’ Administration wheseby it would utilize a cost accounting 
formula by which to compute the costs. 

Mr. Hagen. Might it be an excess? 

Mr. Fiynvt. It might be. If you chose to do that, that meant many 
thousands of contracts had to be drawn. Many of the public institu- 
tions elected to enter into a contractual arrangement rather than to 
charge their flat rate. 

Mr. Hacen. Why could you not eliminate that contractual feature, 
just make a determination of what the standard tuition was of a par- 
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ticular college with some possibility of review if you suspected a jack- 
ing up of the price because of high percentage of veteran enrollment ? 
Why make it complicated 4 

Mr. Fiynv. It is difficult for me to answer that. 

Mr. Hagen. It would seem to me that fundamentally it would not 
be too hard to administer under the old law if you did not seek any 
particular contractual arrangement. They would just report what 
their standard tuition and charges were, and that would be what the 
colleges would receive. 

Mr. Fiynt. I suppose one might as well say that a great many pub- 
lic institutions, those who had low fees, felt that it would be more 
practical if they had contractual arrangements. 

Mr. Hacen. There has been testimony here that all colleges lose 
money on tuition; that their costs are higher than the tuition charge. 

Mr. Friynr. That is true. 

Mr. Hacer. Why WOIT) about it ? 

Mr. Fiynt. On a national basis, tuition amounts to 40 percent, and 
you get the other 6 0 some oth er way. 

Mr. Hacen. If that isa valid objection. 

Mr. Fuynrt. It was a valid objection to Public Law 346 because 
that was in the law. 

Mr. Hacen. We are considering a new law here, and that would be 
one of the things we would have to consider here. 

Mr. Friynvr. I certainly think, sir, that it would be a very important 
consideration. 

Mr. Tracur. Do not many of the schools have other charges that re- 
place tuition? They use fees and charges that actually are not called 
tuition in many of the colleges ? 

Mr. Ftynr. That is right. The law requires them to charge not 
more than what they charge a nonveteran student. 

Mr. Sprincer. I believe that is all, Mr. Flynt, and thank you very 
kindly. 

Mr. Fiynt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is Dr. Hovde here? 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK L. HOVDE, PRESIDENT, PURDUE UNI- 
VERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND., REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION 
OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, your statement is not longer than 15 minutes, 
is it? 

Mr. Hovoe. If I read it rapidly, maybe a few minutes longer. I 
would like to read it because this problem as already shown by the 
questions and testimony gets pretty tricky when you get to talking 
about statistics and trends and so on. 

Mr. Sprincer. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Hovpr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Frederic k L. Hovde and I am president of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. My testimony is presented on behalf of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, of whose exec utive 
committee [amamember. The association is ¢ omposed of 54 colleges 
and universities located in each State and Territory. While most of 
its members are State institutions, its membership includes at least 
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one private institution, and others of mixed public and private char- 
acter. About one-fifth of the students in the 4-year colleges of the 
United States are enrolled in land-grant institutions. 

In response to a request from the chairman of the House Select 
Committee To Investigate the World War II Educational Program, 
made early in 1951, our association named a special committee to 
formulate recommendations for an improved Korean veterans’ educa- 
tional program which would benefit from the experience, fiscal and 
otherwise, of the World War II program. 

This committee first asked the detailed views of each member insti- 
tution, then submitted to each member a tentative draft of a report 
for comment, made revisions in the report in view of the comments 
received, and then submitted it to the chairman of the House select 
committee in April 1951. 

At the next annual convention of the association, in November of 
1951, this report was formally endorsed by the membership of the 
association, and this endorsement was reaflirmed at the most recent 
annual meeting of the association in November 1952. I refer to this 
merely to show that the subject under discussion today has had most 
careful and serious consideration in which all members of our associa- 
tion participated. 

This report was made freely available to other educational organi- 
zations at the time of its prepar: ation, and testimony based on it was 
presented to the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee during the hear- 
ings which resulted in the enactment of Public Law 550. 

Among other factors which caused our committee to believe that a 
direct educational grant to individual veterans would be widely ac- 
ceptable to all types of educational institutions was the fact that a 
similar proposal for a general Federal scholarship bill had been widely 
reviewed by representatives of public and private educational institu- 
tions. It was generally accepted by those who partic ipated in the dis- 
cussions as the soundest basis for such a program. There was no indi- 
cation in the public hearings on Public Law 550 that this was not the 
case. 

As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the chief purpose of this hearing 
is to receive testimony on the question of whether or not it would be 
desirable in some manner to separate payments under Public Law 550 
into 2 amounts or categories; 1 for subsistence and books, and another 
for tuition and fees. 

Since no legislation is before the committee, one must assume that 
such a proposal might take any one of several forms: These might 
include the payment of 2 separate monthly checks, 1 to the veteran and 
1 to the institution for a pro rata portion of its tuition and fees; or a 
monthly subsistence check to the veteran and a quarterly or semester 
payment to the institution; or 1 check to the veteran, which would 
involve 2 separate calculations, 1 of the fixed amount of subsistence and 
1 of the variable amount of the pro rata portion of the tuition and fee 
charge. 

One may also assume that the committee might consider, if it enter- 
tains the idea of separation of payments, the question of making the 
payments on the basis of the actual educational cost of the institution, 

rather than the customary tuition and fee charge, which bears no 
necessary relationship to costs. 
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Mr. Chairman, our association strongly supports the present method 

f making payments under Public Law 550. This is a direct scholar- 

nor vrant-l ald LO the veteran who wishes to continu his edluca- 

onal program presumed to have been interrupted by military serv- 

ce It is riven in an amount based on leneth of service and 1s therefore 
jliita leas b Tween veterans. 

ilso has the major advantages of economy of administration, of a 

the fiscal route, and 


l 


himum of interference with education throug! 


xercising a minimum of influence on the American system of higher 


ation—including the normal pattern of support of higher edu 

O il | the 1 ormal ractors W hich 1] fi lence the student in his choice 
nstitution. 

We believe that if there is any deviation from the principle of a flat 

for a stated peri iy { service (othe t} int ex] ting one 

ad oon «ae pendency ). the alternative should be the payment to il] 

{ on of then determ ed educational ¢ ts under contract with 

(rovernment. Th . wol ld nvoive a mucn higher cost To the 

l’ederal Treasury than the present system, but it is the only alternative 


] 


ch is equitable to all edueational institutions of all types. 
I would now like to proceed, Mr. Chairman. to a detailed considera- 


of some of the element ny ved in any proposal to abandon the 
m4 holarship-to-veterans program in favor of a multiple-price 
ovran b ed on the charges made by educatiol al institutions 


The effect on administrative costs and on Government-institu 


onal relationship: Separation of Veterans’ Administration payments 
o 2 categories, | based ol ubsistence and books and the other on 
tion and other charges, necessarily involves an increase in adminis 
trative costs and paperwork of the first magnitude. If the payment of 


the separate item for tuition and fees is to be made monthly on a 
pro rata basis to total annual ch irges, as Was proposed in the amend- 
ment a lopted In the Senate during the last seSsION ¢ f Congress, the 


tots costs and paperwork nvoived would be ereater than that under 
the complicated World War II program. 
} ht work fa 


While it mig ‘ c l ’ noothly, though wit! dd tional 6x- 
pe ~in a small liberal-arts college with no professional schools and 
ingle comprehensive annual fee, it would involve many complica- 
tions in any of our complex institutions having various professional 
schools or not having a consolidated fee structure. I will illustrate 
by using as an example a single veteran student pursuing a full-time 


vcademic course of study. Under the present system, each such vet- 


( n receives the same monthiyvy amount regardless of the institution 


n which he is enrolled. If the payments are separated, these will 
he the effects: 

(~#) In an institution with a flat-fee charge on an annual basis to 
ill students the least complicated case the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion would have to calculate the monthly check on the basis of the 
charge of that institution, instead of a uniform amount to all single 
veteran full-time students. 

If the payment were made direct to the institution, this would 
involve 2 checks for each veteran each month instead of only 1. In 
any event, it involves 2 computations rather than 1. 

(+) Now let us take the other extreme: A complex institution with 
various professional schools, with a different basic general fee for 
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enrollment in each school, a fee difference based on class standing, and 


separate laboratory or course charges rather than a consolidated fee. 


| 


In some Instances there may ve sever al hu dre al SUCH SE parate course 
charges, of W hich ( hem Stry laboratory f¢ es are an exXal pie , In orde I 
to arrive at one-ninth of the annual total of « ustomary ¢ his irges of the 


institution in such a case, the institution and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration would have to make separate calculations first based on 


whether the student 1s in arts, law, medicine, dentistry, agriculture, 
business, or : any one of m: Ln other schools or coll ves of the univer 1ty 
which has diffe rent fees. in some instances in the same profess onal 
hool the upper-class student or the oraduate student pays higher 
fees than the freshman or sophomore. 
Also the institution and the VA would have to know exactly 
subjects the veteran student would take for each semester or quartet 


of the college vear, In order to know the total amount of course 
charges for the year. If the veteran changed his saisid and took 


mathematics instead of chemistry during the second semester, an 
overpayment by the Federal Government would result, and a new 
calculation would have to be made 

in short, in an Institution op ng on this basis—and there are 
many uch—each veteran student becomes a separate cost calculation 
problem in heuring one ninth of his total annual fees, an ny change 
in program after their determination may involve either overpayment 
or unde aap a nt by the Government. he institution, deniaaaballt, 
is financially ‘sponsib le for overpayments under the law, and would 
have to plac e severe restrictions on course changes Dy veteran students 
in order to protect itself. 


It would be much simple 1, if separatio f f payments is considers a, 
to make the payments on a qui arterly or semester basis “after the fact”’ 
and let the mstitution prese nt its itement of ch sc ci tlie 
Vet rans’ Admin i ration, as wa ae He Wd Cine Wi rid \\ ar i| | rPO?GTAM, 
This, however, puts us right back where we started from devising 
L.much su plel and tess costly administrative machine y,a 1s et] i 
which did not involve educational] { 1 i sen wa 
contractual relatiol sh ps with the Veterar Ad ! if } 


\ ee n of payment clearly would involve substantially in 


creased administrative costs both to the Government and to ed 
tional institutions The higher institutional Costs would be Just as 
creat for those institutions having low fees as for those having 
high fees. 

2. Gene ral effect on costs: Anv deviation from - present simple 
scholarship method of payment direc tly to the veteran student would 
involve substantial increases in the costs of the sdelinens to the Gov 
ernment in addition to the increases in administrative costs. 

In the first place, if present payments to veterans in low-fee insti 
tutions are not reduced, the separate tuition payment must be added 
to the cost of the present program. If payments to students in low- 
fee institutions are reduced, savings will be made on some students 
to offset increased payment to others, and presumably the Veterans’ 
Administration will have to explain to those whose payments are 
reduced in order to increase payments to others, why this is desirable. 

Assuming, however, that this second course is taken, an increase in 
costs is likely to result because the use of the customary charges as 
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the only basis for payment by the Government for an educational 
service, inevitably exerts some upward pressure on the customary- 
fee structure if large numbers of students are involved. 

We are familiar with the story of the fiscal abuses which developed 
in the World War II program and were investigated and reported by 
the so-called Teague committee. One major reason for many abuses 
was that the cost of the educational service provided was to a sub- 
stantial exte nt a matter of indifference to the veteran student, and that 
the Veterans’ Administration was obligated to pay the institution’s 
charges or fees so long as they were customary for all students. The 
institutional charge p: said by the Government, in other words, did not 
affect the amount received by the veteran student. 

A large-scale program based on the customary fee also exerts an 
upward pressure on college and university fees, Mr. Chairman. This 
grows out of the fact that customary fees are fixed by each educational 
institution on the basis of many factors peculiar to it alone, of 
which cost of teaching is only one. For example, some private insti- 
tutions as a matter of policy keep their customary charges high, in 
order to make students who can afford it, pay a higher percent: ige of 
the cost of their education. 

Such institutions also frequently follow the policy of using a sub- 
stantial part of their endowment revenues or other sources of support 
to provide scholarships for needy and worthy students who cannot 
afford to pay a substantial portion of their educational costs. 

Other institutions may follow the policy of charging lower cus- 
tomary fees to all students, providing fewer scholarships, and using 
endowments and other revenues directly to keep customary charges 
at the lowest possible level. Either of these policies is per fectly legiti- 
mate and defensible from an institutional standpoint. 

Iiowever, when the Government is paying the charge for a sub- 
stantial number of students, and bases its payments solely on the 
customary fee and not on costs, it is clear that the institution which 
keeps it fees low receives less public support through veterans’ fees 
than does the one which keeps its fees high. This does not necessarily 
reflect a difference in the costs of the institutional program, or the 
quality of its offerings. 

Public institutions similarly base their customary fees on various 
factors, one of which is the extent to which the public is willing, 
through local or State taxation, to finance the cost of higher educa- 
tion. Thus we may find that in two State universities in different 
States, the cost of the educational program may be $500 per student 
per year in each. 

However, in State A State tax funds pay $360 of this cost and the 
student pays $140. In State B the situation is reversed, and State 
tax funds pays $140 of the cost and the student pays $360 through 
customary fees. When the Federal Government offers to make a 
payment for veteran students based on the customary fee, the effect is 
that in State A the taxpayer pays as a State taxpayer $360 of the cost 
of educating each veteran student at his State university and the Fed- 
eral Government pays $140 of the cost. 

At the same time, as a Federal taxpayer the resident of State A con- 
tributes toward the payment by the Federal Government of its $360 
contribution to the education of the veteran in State B, whose resi- 
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dents as State taxpayers pay only $140 of the cost. Here again it is 
clear that the institution with low fees, and the States which believe in 
making higher education available to students at low cost to the stu- 
dent, are penalized by the Federal Government when it bases payments 
ona fee and not a cost basis. When only a few students are involved, 
the effect és not serious; when large numbers are involved, it is likely 
to be serious, indeed. 

These examples, Mr. Chairman, involve several important points : 

One is that low-fee institutions, whether public or private, are not 
necessarily low-cost institutions from the stanupoint of the cost to 
the institution of providing education for the student. 

Another is that a large-scale Federal program of payments to insti- 
tutions on the basis of customary fees, rather than actual costs, is 
financially discriminatory against low-fee institutions. The only 
way they can correct this financial discrimination is by raising their 
fees, an action which must be taken for all students, and thus raises 
the cost of education to the nonveteran student, and to the Government 
on behalf of the veteran student. 

This problem does not exist when the student is given a direct schol- 
arship and pays his own fees out of that amount, since the relationship 
is then between the institution and the student. But it is present when- 
ever the Federal Government, either directly or indirectly, offers to 
pay an amount which is based on the customary fee. 

3. Philosophy of the veterans’ educational program: Aid to vet- 
erans or aid to educational institutions. 

l‘undamental considerations as to the purpose and philosophy of the 
veterans’ educational program are involved in any proposal to abandon 
the present direct scholarship based on length of service and number of 
dependents, in favor of a multiple-price system based in part on the 
fees charged by educational institutions. 

The House committee report on Public Law 550 stated that the 
purpose of the program was to aid the veteran in resuming an inter- 
rupted educational opportunity—one which he presumably would have 
had otherwise. The committee also stated that the bill was not in- 
tended to aid educational institutions, or to wipe out differences in 
personal financial resources (and thus in the possibility of financing 
education) which existed regardless of military service. 

I quote the following sentences from this report which accompanied 
Public Law 550 when it came to the floor of the House: 

It is emphasized that the purpose of the committee is not to equalize educational 
opportunities for the veteran population, but rather to provide assistance which 
would help a veteran to follow the educational plan he might have adopted had 
he never entered the Armed Forces. 

The committee and the Congress, in this program, is mainly concerned with 
the veteran and not with any benefit which might flow to schools or others as 
a result of enactment of this legislation. 

Proposals to abandon the direct scholarship-aid principles, Mr. 

Chairman, involve these elements which Congr ‘ess prev iously has de- 
termined should not be involved in the veterans’ educational program. 

In effect the separation of payments which has been proposed bases 
the amount of the Government scholarship to the veteran not alone 
on the length of his service or the number of his dependents, but in 
substantial part on the amount of the charges of the institution he 
attends. Looked at in one way, it involves a special veterans’ bonus 
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for attendance at a high-fee institution. Individuals, or private 
fo dation ~ may well y sh to pay sucha special dith rential 1h fixing 
the amount of scholarships offered by them. It has doubtful merit as 


Federal public policy ! program of veteran tid based on the length 


Under Public Law 346, Mr. Chairman, payments for subsistence 


unou i) payments ror otner purposes lh Vari 
mounts. The effect of this on Federal support of higher educa 
tio ndicated in some devree by figures cited by the Council of 
State Governments in its recent publication, Higher Education in 
{ io Stat (p. 33) In 1246 publie institutions received 4.5 percent 
of the total support for educational and a | purpose in the 
form of veterans’ fee payments, private list tutions 9.2 percent ot 
th milar income fr the same souree. In 1948 the public figure 
was 20 percent (1948 being the peak vear) the private institution figure 
1 percent. In the ficure was 13.1 percent for public insti 
| ct 21.9 perce { tor p ite 1 | tutions. 
| r that dur or | period, privat hioher education was 
being financed to a sub ntinadly igher degree out of the Federai 
Public Treasury than was public higher education. This differential 
was not based on the relative ¢ s of education but on the relative 
re {] r eustomay res 
i e 7 Ol} neure 1) e STat s the p ont m of s 
port was reversed as between public and private institutions. This 
mere! lustrates that if the Federal Government enters the field of 
payments to educational institutions on a large scale, directly or ind 
rectly, it should do so on the basis of costs rather than customary fees 
order to avoid fi cial discrimination as between institutions 
may have the same costs but charge different fees. 
on the other hand, the itent is to aid educational institutions, or 


to wipe out normal differences in educational opportunity based on 


financial resources, then it does not seem appropriate to do this through 


eterans program based on leneth of militarm service, It should 
. 4 1] ] ] 1] : . “+1 
e done, 1f at all. througn a irefully considered program either of 
5 . . ‘ we . 7 ] | 
Kederal aid to higher edt mor of Federal aid to students based o1 
j ! Bie 
] iA not on hil ur'\ 
} effect Oo! enrollme t cdustribution. 


] 


The chief argument offered against the present method of a direct 





! Ip pavment to 1 \ is that it unduly influences the 
veteran in favor of choosing al titution with low fees. as opposed 
oO one 1 ith hioh rees. li thi proves TO be true to the extent that it 
' . 1 1 P } 
ffects a serious imbalance in the normal enrollment pattern of higher 


education asa whole over an exte ded period, it is a matter for serious 


concern. ‘| here Is ho prese nt ev cdlence that this is the case. 
made by the United 


: . 
It istrue that a fall-semester enrolln ent 


¢ 
i 
states ¢ fice of Kd 





ucation at a time when 


Sr eae ad : om 
enrolled under Public Law 550 showed a substantially higher percent 


ge of Publhie Law 550 students in public (and generally low-fee) i 
stitutions than in private institutions with generally hieher fees 
ae 


fiowever, we find that OU percent of these Publie Law 550 tudents were 
iresimen, and that 2 substantial percentage was enr led in junior col 


‘th are chiefly ubli 
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If we take Publhe Law ool) el rollment rol first term mm hniversities, 
colleges, and profess onal schools alone—eliminating junior colleges 
and teachers’ colleges we fin | that ub] iniversities l| ML eded.e) 
percent ot Public Law boO students and p Vate ubhivers ma ee 

ges 32.4 percent, a d oe pot only | | percent It is cert ly too 
arly to as ume that as Public w 550 freshmen move on thro oh th I 
college ed eation, thre \ om: hot distribute thems lves in accordance 

ith normal enrollment patterns. 

\nother element is added to this uncertainty bv a survev of Prote 
tant churech-related colleges made by Dr. Raymond S. Melain for t 


{ ommisston on Chris t! in Highs r Kdueati of the National Coun | 
of the Churches of Christ. This survey of 260 institutions enrolling 
le students showed that « uring the tirst semester about t.2 percent 


f all male students in these institutions were Korean GI's, as con 


rasted toa national average of less than 3 percent. 
Dr. MeLain’s survey of second-term enrollment in Protestant 
urch-related institutions indicates that about 5.75 percent of thei 


male students were Korean veterans. It also indicates that total male 


enrollment in these colleae dropped » percent between first and second 


rm. Mr. Chairman, we do not know what the total national mal 
rollment was during second term of the current vear. but if we apply 
Dr. McLain’s fioure ¢ rae pereent drop be ween terms, we find that 


ational percentage of Korean GI students to total male students dur 
estant chureh-r 
n the coll ves at last count, and total male enrollment for first semeste1 
wes 1.387.000). 


| ‘ : - . 4 . . ~ oF 4 +] > 
12 second term 1s 5.6 percent as compared to 5.75 percent for the Prot 


ted colleges (thre re were (6.10 Korean (;1 students 


[f we assume a larger drop in total male enrollment between terms 
than was the case in the Protestant church-related colleges—say 10 
percent—we get a ratio of 6 percent Korean GI students nationally as 
oppo ed to 5.75 es om for the Protestant church-related collegr Ss 
titference of one-fourth of 1 percent. 

We don’t know which assumption is correct, but in any case there is 
10 serious deviation from the national picture for all institutions, im 

e enrollment of t hese college s Neither do we know the influence of 
the fact that many private institutions do not customarily admit stu 
dents except in the fal] term. Stil] anothe) inknow hh is the ( mine of 
admissions standards on the distribution of the early returning group 
of Korean veterans. U nder the oper itions ot the select) lve-service 
tudent deferment test, a great m: ny students of higher ability went 
on to college with the prospect of performing military service after it 
completion, and those who v rere unable to qui ali fy on these tests were 
not deferred, 

Many public institutions admit—indeed are required by law to 

{ 


admit—anvy hieh school graduate in their State. Private institution 
generally have selective admissions standards. Is it reasonable to 


assume that some Korean GIs of thissmal early group were influenced 
in choice of institution by which institution would admit them, rather 
than by tuition charges / 

have cited Dr. McLain’s survey of Protestant church-related col 
leges because it is the only compre hensive ut vey of any group of pri 
vate colleges that I know about which includes both first and second 
semester figures. Its results are somewhat confusing, Mr. Chairman, 
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since they show that this one group of colleges had a first-term experi- 
ence directly opposite to that which some of the private colleges feat 
will happen. 

In this connection I might point out that in the fall of 1952, 59.4 
percentof all World War II veterans still in college were enrolled 
in private institutions, and only 40.6 percent in public institutions. 
The enrollment of nonveteran male students at the same time was 52.3 
percent in public and 47.7 percent in private institutions. 

This is a reversal of normal enrollment patterns among veteran as 
contrasted with nonveteran students which has persisted for at least 
5 years, though not in as great proportions. I trust that your com- 
mittee will weigh very carefully any suggestion that the enrollment 
distribution of veteran students under World War II veterans’ legis- 
lation was in any sense a “normal” pattern ms comparison. 

The committee may also be interested in what has happened over 
the past dozen years in ratios of aaaiinaed as between public and 
private institutions in this country. You may be interested to know 
that between 1939 and 1940, the last normal year before World War IT, 
and the fall of 1952, private institutions have increased enrollment 
both percentagewise and in absolute terms to a greater degree than 
public institutions. 

In 1939-50 public institutions enrolled 53.3 percent of all students 
in the United States (796,531) and private institutions enrolled 46.7 
percent (697,672). In the fall of 1952 public institutions enrolled 
51.9 percent of all students, or 1,113,700; and private institutions 
1,054,584, or 48.1 percent. 

Comparing this with 1939-50, we find that in the fall of 1952 rela- 
tively more students were enrolled in private institutions, that in ab- 
solute terms the enrollment increase in private institutions was 337,000 
and in public institutions 317,000, and that in percentage terms the 
incre: ts enrollment in private institutions was 48.6 percent, and in 
public institutions less than 40 percent, 

I might add that 1 institution which enrolled about 11,000 stu- 
dents was shifted by the United States Office of Education from the 
private to the public category in the fall of 1952 although it under- 
went no change in its control or administration, so that the 1952 figures 
show a greater percentage of students in public institutions as com- 
pared with 1939-40 than is warranted. 

On the basis of this comparison, private institutions are more than 
holding their own in their attraction to students, a remarkable record 
in view of the loss of endowment revenues and increasing costs which 
have necessitated sharp increases in tuition rates. It is difficult to see 
in these figures any present threat to the position of private univer- 
sities in our American educational system—indeed, it is the general 
opinion of us in the publicly sup ported institutions that Public Law 
550 will enable many veterans at attend private institutions who other- 
wise could not afford it. 

Summarizing on this point, Mr. Chairman, we have no clear evi- 
dence as yet on the influence of the Korean GI bill on the normal pat- 
tern of student enrollment. Indications are that the World War II 
bill did influence enrollment in the direction of higher fee institu- 
tions by eliminating the cost factor as one of the normal reasons in- 
fluencing choice of institution. The committee would not, in my opin- 


oo eR es hb 
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ion, be warranted in taking any action on the basis of facts presently 
available. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the other mem- 
bers of your committee for this opportunity to present testimony on 
this important question, which has not previously been the subject 
of a public hearing. Institutions of higher education are vitally con- 
cerned with the success of the veterans’ educational program, and we 
are grateful that your committee is willing to consider our views along 
with those of the veterans’ organizations for which it is also vitally 
important. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Apair. Dr. Hovde, as a Hoosier, let me welcome you as the 
president of one of our great Indiana educational institutions. 

Mr. Hovpr. Thank you. 

Mr. Apair. We are delighted to have you with us today and ap- 
preciative of your very fine statement, which certainly gives your at- 
titude on this vexing proble m. In an effort to summarize your views, 
would I be correct in saying that you, too, feel that we should make 
no departure from the present system of veterans’ payments on the 
basis of present information ? 

Mr. Hovpe. Yes; I think the situation is much too early to make a 
judgment. 

Mr. Aparr. You might say, however, Doctor, that if in a year from 
now there was evidence tending to show a dislocation or a radical de- 
parture from present enrollment trends that it would be properly 
subject then to further investigation and possibly further hearing? 

Mr. Hovpe. I think it is proper to review a matter of this magnitude 
and this importance constantly. 

Mr. Aparr. Now a related problem, although one not directly upon 
this point. There is presently being paid to educational institutions 
the amount of $1.50 per month per veteran student for reports. In 
your opinion, is that amount proper both from the standpoint of the 
Federal Government and the standpoint of the institution ¢ 

Before you answer, let me call your attention, and I am sure you 
already knew this, that there has been some consideration in con- 
nection with other legislation to changing that figure. 

Mr. Hovpe. I think that it is perfectly proper to pay an amount, 
whether it should be $1.50 or 87 cents or $2.50 I am not prepared to 
say, but this kind of cost which is imposed upon us in terms of reports 
and so on by the law is a legitimate added cost not required for non- 
veterans and it is amenable to cost studies. 

I would say that this particular figure ought to be under cost review 
and a cost determination made because certainly this requirement to 
make reports on veteran students adds a reporting burden and requires 
people to be put on our staff. This would not be required if these 
reports were not made. 

Mr. Apatr. Have you caused any study to be made in Purdue? 

Mr. Hovpr. We have not caused any study to be made on this point 
because currently the number of Korean GI veterans is very, very 
small, 








that it |] i. factor whic! e have to ive in mind in connection with 


our present consideration as it is a factor in the cost of the program. 

MM Hovp Very I oO. and of course the more complicated the 
( ol Ind hnegotiatior the more recdtape and argument and all 
{ ol ! { | vo ve pe e devoting time 
TO ¢€ (tie@> are iC] apout This rnat. A) thre Ot ly til vo which 1s 
i tally very unimp int 

(parr. Thank y Doct 

Mi PRINGER. Mr. Teaguc 

\l Vi GT Vo questiol 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor. 1 wi hike to ask vou when do vou thinl 
this ) y¥ to beconie i ( 

Mr. Hovpe. What? 

\ SPRINGER. [he 

Vir. Hovor. That wa a ‘ ! r é 

Mr. Sprincer. Ye 

Mir. Hovpr. I think the significance of the actual experience will not 
be known with any Great accuracy ntil we have at | Co or t classes. 


rt z : ; 1 . 
ihe present incoming Korean veterans are concentrated largely in the 


freshman class, and of the remainder my guess would be that half of 
t} Ce] il) ] SOp »} I cl 

{ ornel Ol ; wy } lo” Ve l Wi Mito rvice 
from neh school and are ow coming back, You see. th trend of the 


World War II program as shown by the figures from 1946 to 1952 
shows a constant shift in trend to private institutions, but that was 
over an 5-year period, and we cannot determine a trend on the basis 
of the initial shot, you see. 

I would say at ieast 5 years would 
be able to determine a trend. 


Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this: Under the old bill from the first 


have to elapse before vou will 


vear was there anv change in the trend under Public Law 346? 
Mr. Hovpe. les P bhe Law 346, I think the fieures have been 
ig. You can see the trend of students as 


presented here this me rn 1! 
presen ited by the Office of Education. 

Mii Sprincer. The cacceik detainees — 

Mr. Hovpr. 1945-46, when the GI bill really started, the division 
was JO—)0. 

Mr. Sprincer. 50.2 and 49.8? 

Mr. Hovpr. That is right. 

Mr. Springer. The trend successively went toward the private 
institutions, did it not? 

Mr. Hovpr. That is right. 

Mr. Sprtncer. Do you have any reason to believe that the trend is 
going to be any different under this bill than it was under the other one? 

Mr. Hovpr. No: I have no reason to believe—I think that the trend 
will follow this same way because I think this is a naturally occurring 
Tract. 
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voing to go to the 


Mr. Srrincer. In other words, that they are 
public institution, are they not ¢ 

Mr. Hovpr. No; I say ‘he trend is going to the same as it was in the 
World War II program. You are going to find the shifting of students 
as they advance from freshman to sophomore and junior to senior and 
oraduate levels. 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor. would vou sav that the economic factor was 
the important factor in this recent trend because they did not have to 
vo to the question of tuition because it was pa ad? | 

Mr. Hovpr. I think, of course, the economic factor is always present 
Ih a choice where a udent takes his educat on, but there are also a 
great many othe r factors su h as location, family, k nd of course the 
boy wants, and so on. 

Mr. Sprincer. But is not the economic factor the important one ? 

Mr. Hovpr. I would not say so. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Do you think the economic factor had anything to 
do with this trend ? 

Mr. Hovpor. No: I do not. really. 

Mr. Sprincer. It was exactly opposite to what other students were 
doing, was it not? 

Mr. Hovpr. You mean the 1946-52 trend ? 

Mr. Sprrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Hovpr. Exactly opposite of what ? 

Mr. Sprincer. Of the trend of veterans in the same period ¢ 

Mr. Hovpe. The trend was toward private institutions. 

Mr. Sprincer. In the nonveterans the trend was which way ? 

Mr. Hovpr. Of the nonveterans? 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes. 

Mr. Hovpr. These are percentage figures of the total and therefore 
the other figures must reduce. You have to look at the absolute totals. 

Mr. Sprincer. Was not the trend of nonveteran students toward the 
State-supported institution ? 

Mr. Hovpr. No; the trend was toward the private. 

Mr. Sprincer. You mean of nonveterans 4? 

Mr. Hovpr. It has to be by simple mathematics, you see. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let us take all of them. What was the whole trend 
of everything ? 

Mr. Hovper. The whole trend of everything, of course, Was a marked 
trend downward in all student enrollments and the actual distribution 
of nonveteran students is, I think, the most important element in 
determining what was happening. 

Mr. Springer. Doctor, let me ask you this: You saw these figures 
here, did you not, in 1952, of 49.6 of the veterans were in private 
schools, and a year later—just a year later—there were 36.4 under 
Public Law 550? 

Mr. Hovpr. Yes. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Let me ask you, if you moved down from Lafayette 
down to Crawfordville, would you be down here testifying today to 
the same belief ? 

Mr. Hovpr. Yes; I honestly think I would. 


Mr. Sprincer. I do not doubt your intellectual honesty, Doctor. 
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Mr. Hovpe. I will tell you why. Current enrollment of World War 

II veterans is practically nothing at the undergraduate, freshman, and 

A) . . ry 
sophomore level. Practically all of them are in advanced work. The 
bulk of the graduate work, or a larger proportion of graduate work, 
in the United States is vested in our great private colleges, so this is 
a trend which is based on the educational plans and objectives of these 
students. 

Mr. Sprincer. But, Doctor, the most he can get is a master’s degree, 
and that is only 1 year. 

Mr. Hovpr. Oh, no; because many of them have prior educational] 
experience before they became eligible. 

Mr. Sprincer. Not in 1952. 

Mr. Hovpe. In 1952 the bulk of these boys are freshmen, as the 
figures show, and while there are no figures for sophomores, my guess 
is that half of the remainder would be sophomores. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let us go back to 1952, which is under Public Law 
346. Those boys did not have any prior time. AJl those came out 
back in 1945 had graduated. 

Mr. Hovpr. The boys who came in in 1946 distributed themselves 
because they were taken from all levels of educational status in 1941 
when we started enlisting and drafting our men for the war. 

Mr. Sprtncer. Do you have any figures on how many people in your 
school—veterans—are in the graduate school ? 

Mr. Hovpr. Yes; but I cannot quote them right offhand. I expect 
that there are a larger number of veterans in the graduate school than 
there are in the undergraduate school, including the Korean veterans, 
right now. 

Mr. Sprincer. Have you made a search to find out if that is true? 

Mr. Hovor. No. 

Mr. Sprincer. Doctor, I would be surprised if in Purdue University 
there were 5 percent. You just must know that there are not that 
many people in proportion—— 

Mr. Hovpor. We have 1,500 students who are— 

Mr. Sprincer. I am not talking about paying their own course, but 
under this law. 

Mr. Hovpe. Who are still eligible and receiving benefits? I do not 
know how many are receiving benefits. I would imagine a very small 
number. 

Mr. Sprrncer. I have talked to some schools that do not have even 
one. That is what surprises me about your institution having them. 
I see there is a great variance of opinion between the testimony of 





yesterday and today as to this bill. Just looking at these figures, it 


seems to me that your trend is very definitely fair, and it is set up in 
this bill. 

Mr. Hovpr. I do not think you can determine a trend on the basis 
of the initial shot, you see. ‘There is no trend until you have some 
experience, 

Mr. Sprincer. Any basis as this, the economic factor is just as op- 
posite as it was to the private institution in the other bill. 

I have no other questions. 

Mr. Teague. No questions. 

Mr. Springer. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Hovpr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hughes? 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP S. HUGHES, BUDGET EXAMINER FOR THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Hueuers. I do not have a prepared statement, but with your per- 
mission I would like to read the pertinent parts of a letter which I be 
lieve you have a copy of. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you want to put that in the record just to save 
time ¢ 

Mr. Hugues. If you wish. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 28, 1958. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Teacue: This is in reply to your letter of June 12, 1953, request- 
ing the views of the Bureau of the Budget on H. R. 2827, H. R. 2978, and H. R. 
3167, and on the so-called Springer-Nixon amendment providing for variable 
tuition allowances, which was proposed and rejected at the time the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 was under consideration in the Congress. 

With respect to the three bills referred to, information has subsequently been 
received informally that Bureau reports on these bills might be deferred, since 
the subcommittee will not be considering them on June 23 as originally antici- 
pated. Accordingly, the following comments cover the Springer-Nixon amend- 
ment and reports on H. R, 2827, H. R. 2978, and H. R. 3167 will be transmitted 
to you at a later date. 

There is not, to our knowledge, any specific bill enbodying the concepts of the 
Springer-Nixon amendment now before the Congress. In the absence of a specific 
proposal, it is our assumption that the subcommittee will be giving considera- 
tion to the general concept of the rejected amendment. To make clear the basis 
of our comments, we define this concept as involving: 

(1) Abandonment of the existing concept of a single uniform education and 
training allowance payable to all similarly situated full-time institutional 
trainees. 

(2) Establishment of a variable scale of payments in behalf of such trainees, 
with the variation dependent on the tuition charged by the institution the vet 
eran has chosen to attend. Such payment might be made either in a monthly 
lump sum to the veteran, in separate amounts for tuition and for other expenses 
to the veteran, or in separate amounts to the school (tuition) and the veteran 
(other expenses). 

We believe that proposals for a variable tuition allowance must be evaluated 
in relation to two fundamental principles upon which the present law is based. 

First, Public Law 550 is intended to restore “‘lost educational opportunities to 
those service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have 
been interrupted or impeded by reason of active service in the Armed Forces 
during a period of national emergency and for the purpose of aiding such per- 
sons in attaining the educational and training status which they might normally 
have aspired to and obtianed had they not served their country” (quotation 
from sec, 102 of the law). 

In our view, the law as it now stands is more consistent with this principle 
than it would be if amended to embody the variable tuition allowance concept. 
Had the veteran not entered the service he would presumably have had at his 
disposal a sum of money to be used as he saw fit to further his education. He 
would have had to decide the portion of this fund and increments thereto which 
would be used for tuition and the portion which would be used for other pur- 
poses. His choice of schools would undoubtedly have been influenced by the 
tuition charged as well as by the location of the school, the type of course he 
wished to pursue, and his evaluation of the merits of the various schools. Under 
Public Law 550 his situation is exactly the same except that he has at his disposal 
a substantial additional sum provided by the Government. 

The variable tuition allowance, on the other hand, introduces a new element 
into the situation. Tuition charges are no longer a factor in his decision as 
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the would have been normally nd his interest in them is correspondingly 
diminished. In brief, the effect of the variable :allowance is not to restore lost 

| tunit but to provide th eteran with an opportunit which would not 
normally have existe namely to select a school without regard to the tuition and 








Second, the legislative history Public Law 550 makes it clear that the 
education and training allowance is broad intended to simplify 
e ad stration of the new prog? (il tion to the World War II pro 
gral to minimize abuses, ;: t I ce ¢ troversy between the Veterans’ 
\ hnistration and schools It was one of severa ilar self-administering 
ires and specifically transferred from t Veterans’ Administration to the 
f in the administrative b en inte ith the calculation and payment 
lt fees, and supply and ¢ iy nt costs To the best of our knowledge, 
/ n has achie adi es ol ‘ es 
he absence of a specific ( i we are una to estimate the cost or 
ngs associated with the variable tuition allowance concept It appears, how 
ny such proposa ( ai i tab In ise administrative cost 
rogi ind it be elit be creased also. 
! summarize, the existing pro\ on for a wm 1 ¢ t and training 
e from which the veteran pays his own tuiti nd other expenses 
appears more consistent with the s nd statement of poli in section 102 of 
Public I oA) than a variable alle nee (1 de The existing provision is 
likewise easier and less costly to administer, since the Veterans’ Administration 
is relieved to the administrative pl ble S ASSO ited wit] determination and 
payment of tuition and fees To the extent t t administrative or benefit costs 
are increased, the Administration’s announced budgetary objectives are made 
more difficult of achievement In viey tf these f is, the Bureau of the Budget 
sees no reason for amending the la in this regard 
sincerely ours, 


RowLanpb Hveues, Assistant Director. 


M Sprincer. If vou want to vO ahead and make a ceneral state- 

( mav de eS 

Mr. Hvucues. The « ly tatement I would make, sir, would be based 
contents of the le r. If vou wish me not to read it in at the 


{ 
present time, I will skip that and try to brief the statement. 


se a ; 
Would vou vive us a brief outline? 


ire assuming that the committee Ww ishe sto consider the general 
concept of the Spri ver and Nixon amendments since there is no 
pec prope S il that 1 now before the Coneress. The concept, as We 
nderstand it, involves the abandonment of the ¢ XISTING concept of a 
single uniform education and training allowance payable to all simi- 
larly situated full-time institutional trainees and the substitution 


therefor of a variable scale of payments in which t] 


1e variation would 
be dependent upon the tuition charged in the institution that the 
veteran wishes to attend. 

We believe that in evaluating the proposal we should bear in mind 
two rather fundamental principles which were in the committee’s 
ninds we believe when consideration was being given to the new GI 
ill. 

The first of these is that Public Law 550 is intended to restore lost 
educational opportunities to those service men and women whose 
educational or vocational ambitions have been interrupted or impeded 
by reason of active service in the Armed Forces during a period of 
national emergency. We feel that the law as it now stands is more 
consistent with that objective than it would be if amended to embody 
the variable tuition allowance concept. 
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We believe it is more consistent for this reason. If the veteran had 
not entered the service he would presumably have had at his dispusal 
a sum of money to be used as he saw fit to further his eduration 
He would have had to decide the portion of this fund and increments 
thereto which would be used for tuition and the portion which would 
be used for other purposes. 

His choice of schools would undoubtedly have been influenced by 
the tuition charged as well as by the location of the school, the type of 
course he wished to pursue, and his evaluation of the merits of the 
various schools. Under Public Law 550 his situation is exactly the 
sume except that he has at his disposal a substantial additional sum 
pror ided by the Government. 

The variable tuition allowance, on the other hand, introduces or 
would introduce a new element into the situation. The tuition charged 
would no longer be a factor in his situation as it normally would have 
been, and we believe his interest in tuition charges would accordingly 
be diminished. 

In brief, the effect of the variable allowance is not to restore lost 
opportunity but to provide the veteran with an opportunity which 
would not normally have existed, name ly, to select the school without 
regard to the tuition and fees involved. 

Secondly, I feel it is apparent from the legislative history of Public 
Law 550 that one of its objectives was to sunplify the administration 
ot advance education. to reduce controversy and conflict between the 
Veterans’ Administration and the schools, and to generally simplify 
the Ne gvotiat ion ot the training program. 

This particular feature was one of several similar self-administer 
ing features which were introduced into the law. They were intended 
to reduce administrative costs, to simplify administrative problems, 
by transferring the burden of administration, some portion of it, at 
least, from the Veterans’ Administration to the student and to the 
best of our knowledge the law in its present form has achieved this 
objective. 

We have no information on the cost of the proposal, We feel that a 
specific proposal would be necessary in order to estimate cost. 

Mr. Sprincer. Suppose the Nixon amendment were considered ¢ 

Mr. Hvucnes. Our assumption would be that the administrative 
cost under the Nixon amendment would be greater than the present 
law. 

Mr. Serrncer. How much, $500,000, $1 million, $2 million, or $3 
million ? 

Mr. Hucues. I can estimate a figure if you wish. We did not do so. 

Mr. Sprincer. What would you estimate / 

Mr. Hueues. I will provide an estimate for the record, if you wish. 
I have not done so because our attention was not directed to a specific 
proposal. 

Mr. Sprincer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Huaurs. In essence, however, we feel that the separation of 
tuition and establishment of a variable rate would increase admin 
istrative costs. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you also estimate the savings for the record ? 

Mr. Hueues. All right, sir. 
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(The material requested is as follows :) 





Cost DATA PROVIDED AT THE REQUEST OF THE CHAIRMAN 


With respect to administrative costs, it is estimated that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will have an average of about 300 people during 1953 engaged in work 
associated with the determination of institutional tuition and fees for Public 
Law 346 trainees and in the negotiation of Public Law 346 contracts with insti- 
tutions. This was for an average trainee load of approximately 630,000. The 
salary cost of this personnel exceeds $1 million. 

None of those 300 personnel will be required for the administration of Pubile 
Law 550 in its present form regardless of the trainee load which materializes. 
They can be eliminated when the Public Law 346 program terminates. A sub- 
stantial proportion of this number would be required if the Nixon amendment 
were in effect. The number required would not vary a great deal with the 
trainee load. since the workload of these employees is dependent upon the num- 
ber of schools involved in the program, rather than the number of trainees. 
Personnel requirements would depend primarily upon detailed procedures neces- 
sary to comply with the law in determining, paying, and auditing the required 
fees 

We would conservatively estimate the cost of this staff, together with smaller 
numbers of additional staff necessary to handle a much larger volume of changes 
in payment rate and the separate payments for tuition and other purposes, as 
of the magnitude of $1 million. This would provide 250 to 300 additional per- 
sonnel, 

With respect to benefits costs, the Nixon amendment would provide for a 
reduction in the existing allowance of $30, and the substitution of a variable 
allowance of from 0 to $40, depending on the tuition and fees charged. 

If it is assumed that the existing distribution of trainees as between public 
and private schools continues, about one-third of the total trainee enrollment in 
institutions of higher learning will be in private schools and will probably receive 
the maximum of $40. The Nixon amendment would therefore result in additional 
cost of $10 per month for each of these trainees. 

The remaining two-thirds would be in public schools. It is our understanding 
that tuition in all such institutions of higher learning averages approximately 
$19 per month. There would therefore be an average saving of approximately 
$11 per month for each such trainee under the proposed amendment. To the 
extent that the tuition and fees of individual schools exceed $30 per month, this 
savings would be reduced. At the present time there are about 58,000 trainees 
in institutions of higher learning, of which approximately 20,000 are in private 
schools and 38,000 in public. The cost of the Nixon amendment for this group 
for a school year is estimated as: 20,000 times $90 per school year equals 
$1,800,000. The savings under the Nixon amendment for public school trainees 
are estimated as: 38,000 times $99 per school years equals $3,762,000. On this 
basis there would be a net saving in institutions of higher learning of about 
$1,900,000. 

However, institutional training below college level is now being given to a 
total of more than 36,000 trainees. About 75 percent of these would probably 
be eligible to receive the maximum of $40 since they are enrolled in business or 
vocational schools with relatively high fees. The net additional cost for this 
group for a school year is estimated as $2 million. 

It therefore appears that the amendment would achieve no savings and would 
probably result in some additional cost. It should be pointed out that to the 
extent the amendment resulted in a shift to higher tuition schools, its cost would 
increase. To the extent that direct payment to schools required the payment of 
cost of instruction as distinguished from fees, the cost of the amendment would 
be still further increased. 

The above estimate is based on the best information available, but can be 
considered only broadly indicative because the available data is not specific 
and because certain assumptions must be made as to enrollment pattern and 
training costs. 

To summarize, the existing provision for a uniform education and 
training allowance from which the veteran pays his own tuition and 
other expenses appears more consistent with the sound statement of 
policy in section 102 of Public Law 550 than a variable allowance 
would be. 
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The existing prov ision is likewise easier and less costly to administer, 
since the Veterans’ Administration is relieved of the administrative 
problems associated with the termination and payment of tuition 
and fees. To the extent that administrative of benefit costs are in- 
creased, the administration’s announced budgetary objectives are made 
more difficult of achievement. 

In view of these facts, the Bureau of the Budget sees no reason for 
amending the law in this regard. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Teague / 

Mr. Tracur. No questions. 

Mr. Srrincer. Let me ask you this: Have you ever contemplated 
that there might be some savings over and above the cost ? 

Mr. Hucues. We have, of course, considered that possibility. We 
would need a specific proposal to estimate savings. ‘To achieve sav- 
ings, it is pretty obvious, I believe, that a substantial proportion of 
veterans would have to have their allowances reduced in order to pro- 
vide increased tuition payments to achieve the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you realize that if the Nixon amendment had been 
adopted last spring that in the State of Illinois you would have saved 
just under $1 million for the United States Treasury ? 

Mr. Hueues. I am not familiar with that situation. 

Mr. SpriINGER. $900,000; 3,200 veterans, and if they went to the 
State of Illinois, tuition-free, multiply that by $279, and that is ex- 
actly the amount of money you would have saved because no tuition 
was paid. 

Me. Hucues. This would assume that the allowances were reduced 
with no concomitant increase ? 

Mr. Sprincer. It would merely provide that every veteran got the 
same subsistence. But you would not have paid any tuition. 

Mr. Hueues. Would the amendment in that form have ace omplis shed 
its purpose in that it would restrict the total amount of tuition pay- 
ment available in some instances and increase it in others to permit 
payment of larger amounts! 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes; it would have restricted it to no payment of 
tuition where no tuition was payable. The same thing would have 
been true at Hunter College in New York; you would have saved about 
$300 for every veteran that attended that school. In the State of 
Lllinois you have about 3.200 veterans in State institutions in which 
you paid them $279, and they put it in their pockets. 

Mr. Hucues. There is no doubt that a reduction in the total allow- 
ance paid to veterans would produce savings. 

Mr. Sprrncer. You would pay everybody the same amount of sub- 
sistence, that is all. That is the only difference that you would make 
is that your subsistence would be exactly the same as it was under 
Public Law 346. It would be uniform to everybody. 

As it is, what you did was to raise the subsistence of those vet- 
erans: $279 to those who did not have to pay tuition. 

Mr. Hueues. It is true that in any instance in which averages are 
dealt with, some will be favored more than others. I think the same 
situation exists with subsistence. In other words, some veterans’ sub- 
sistence needs are less than others, and you have a possible variance 
there in terms of dealing with averages. 

Mr. Springer. Any questions? 
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Mr. Tracvr. If you cut out the whole program you would save a 
lot of money / , 

Mr. Huenes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Hagen / 

Mr. Hacrn. No questions. 

Mr. Sprincer. I believe that is all. 

We W il] show this lett ~ from the American Vocational Association, 
Inc., submitted by M. D. Mobley, executive secretary. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, IN¢ 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETAI 


Washinoton 5.D. C.. June >}, 1958 


Hon. Wittiam L. SPRINGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Training, 
Veterans’ Affairs ¢ fhee 
House Office Build Washington 25, D.C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMA SPRINGER: We understand that the provisions of 
Public Law 550, granting educational benefits to veterans, are now under con 
sideration by the Veter \iffairs Committee Since vocational educators in 

il parts of the Nation are ally concerned with this matter, we have preps red 
1 state t setting forth the position of the American Vocational Associatio 
ol h matte 

so uild like to request that this be placed in the hearings nce it represents 

ittitude of the overwhe ing majority of the mbers of our association. 

Respectfully submitted 

M. D. Mortey. Fwrecutive Secretary 
STA {ENT SUBMITTED BY M. D. Mi Y, EXBCUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCTATIO BEHALF OF THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN VOCA- 


The American Vocational Association considered the merits of the Springer- 
Nixon amendment last year hen Public Law 550 was under discussion for 
passage in the Congress. At that time, this proposed amendment was rejected by 
the AVA on the basis that it failed to serve the best interests of the veteran 


trainees for whom the educational program is intended or the best interests of 
the taxpaying public as a whole 

It is our understanding that consider: tion of this amendment has been revived. 
On behalf of the membership of our organization, we wish to again reaffirm our 
position in favor of a standard monthly scholarship payment made directly 
to the veteran, in equal amounts regardless of the institution which he chooses 
to attend. We believe that such a plan is fundamentally fair to all veterans, 
since it is based on the principle that each veteran will receive from his Govern- 
ment an identical amount of scholarship aid for identical service. 

Early in February 1953 the AVA made a survey among vocational leaders in 
every State in the Nation in order to obtain their opinion about the provisions of 
Public Law 550 and educational benefits for veterans. We found that only 6 
percent of those replying to the questionnaire were in favor of the principle 
involved in the Springer-Nixon amendment. The overwhelmingly majority of 
vocational leaders are in favor of a single monthly scholarship, payable directly 
to the veteran 

The argument has been made that the payment of a direct standard monthly 
scholarship payment to the veteran permits some veterans to enroll in schools 
with relatively low tuition costs and thereby save on tuition. This argument 
fails to take into account the integrity of the individual veteran. The Springer- 
Nixon amendment, which would reduce the amount of the scholarship payment 
where the tuititon rate is low, robs the individual veteran of the opportunity 
to invest money paid to him by his Government in the manner which will best 
serve his interests. It is based on the fallacious assumption that tuition is the 
dominant cost in a veteran’s education expenses. This, of course, is not true, 
since tuition ordinarily makes up about one-fourth or one-fifth of the veteran’s 
total educational expenses. 

The AVA cannot and will not endorse a plan which will deprive the veteran 
of latitude in investing his educational scholarship in line with his own best 
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interests. If it is to the veteran’s best interests to save on tuition by going to a 
relatively low-cost school and diverting those funds saved to meet other expenses 
such as family upkeep, travel, and special equipment, he should not be denied this 
opportunity. 

The implication has been created that the Springer-Nixon amendment will 


aifect only institutions of higher learning. This is not true. The proposal affects 
all educational institutions, at the college level and below, both private and 
publie. It would have an impact on every private and public vocational school 


in the Nation 

It is very probable that the vast majority of both private and public voca 
tional schools, whose teachers and staff members make up the membership of 
the AVA, would actually benefit financially in some small measure by the 
Springer-Nixon amendment, since in most instances the tuition charged by these 
vocational schools is in excess of $30 and therefore the veterans attending these 
schools would receive a slightly greater allowance At the same time, we are 
perfectly aware that the Springer-Nixon amendment would cost the Federal 
Government much more money, it would be virtually impossible to administer, 
and it would bring the Federal Government back into the school business 

Under the Springer-Nixon proposal the Veterans’ Administration would be 
required to maintain and compute an individual check for each and every vet 
eran. These checks might change from month to month in those cases where 
students drop courses or modify their educational plan. 

As we view the Springer-Nixon amendment, it appears to be a proposal spon 
sored by a relutively stnall Lvroup of pri ite schools seeking to eliminate the 
normal tuition differential between their schools and low-cost schools through 
the use of Federal funds. 

The payment of a standard monthly scholarship payment to each veteran 
leaves that veteran in exactly the same position in choosing a school as he would 
be had he not served in the Armed Forces. In other words, just as if he were a 
civilian, it is necessary for him to look at the tuition rates of various schools 
and decide which will best serve his needs 

The Springer-Nixon amendment is intended to provide extra money for the 
veteran who chooses to attend a private college or university and thereby, 
through the use of Federal money, remove the tuition differential which exists 
for civilian students. This would create for that group of schools an advantage 
in recruiting veterans 

It appears that certain colleges are demanding a system of payments similar 
to those under Public Law 346 for World War II veterans, which would, of 
course, create an enrollment advantage for such colleges and at the same tin 
force the Federal Government to pay more for the cost of the education of 
veterans enrolled in such private schools 

The AVA is seriously concerned with this proposal which would take money 
away from the veterans who do not pay a high tuition rate. Such a plan is 
vicious in that it is aimed at the veteran who needs help most. 

It is obvious that the veterans scholarship program will bring educational 
opportunities into the reach of tens of thousands of veterans who would other 
wise have been unable to attend any school Most of them were unable to 
attain educational benefits because of lack of finances and unusual family re 
sponsibilities. The Springer-Nixon plan would close the door to this class of 
veteran and would deny this group the opportunity of attending a low-cost 
school and economizing as best they can to meet their other heavy and unusual 
obligations 

To state it simply, it would result in discrimination against those who need 
help most Vocational educators are particularly concerned with the education 
of this class of veterans. 

The AVA finds no merit whatsoever in the argument that the scholarship pay 
ment to the veterans should be adjusted in the light of the amount that the 
veteran pays in tuition, any more than in the light of the amount the veteran 
pays for subsistence 

It is perfectly obvious that some veterans live at home and have relatively 
low expenses while others have high living expenses. It is equally obvious that 
many veterans come from wealthy families or have substantial incomes of their 
own, The supporters of the Springer-Nixon amendment seem willing to advance 
a proposal which would raise or lower the veterans total payments in line wit! 
the amount of payment for tuition. Yet at the same time all veterans are treated 
equally so far as subsistence is concerned, and the proponents of this amend 
ment appear to exhibit no concern over the fact that some veterans find it 
possible to save on subsistence costs. 
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The AVA stands on this fundamental principle: Veterans with equal service 
should receive equal payments from their Government and they should be allowed 
to use those payments in any approved educational institution in the Nation, 
private or public, college level or below, in a manner which will best serve their 
own personal interests. 

Public Law 550 clearly states that the purpose of the act is to assist veterans 
in obtaining the educational objectives which they might have aspired to and 
attained had they not served in the Armed Services. The AVA does not wish 
to see this legislation diverted into a subsidy for certain classes of schools. 


Mr. Sprincer. There being no other witnesses, the hearings are con- 
cluded. 
(Whereupon, at 12:17 p. m., the hearing was closed.) 












